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For quality unchallenged... for cheice unrivalled 


‘Kodachrome’ Film High Speed ‘Ektachrome’ Film 
the world's most famous colour film (135 and fantastically fast (160ASA...BS log 33°)... 1n 135 
828 sizes; also for 16mm and 8mm cine cameras). size, 20-exposure cassettes. 


‘Ektachrome’ Film ‘Kodacolor’ Film 
the fast colour film for home processing (135, the colour negative film for wonderful colour 
127, 120 and 620 sizes). prints (135, 127, 120, 620 and 828 sizes). 


is Kodak cor covour 


Kodak Limited, London ‘Kodachrome’, ‘E re registered trade-marks 





For the best photographic service 


The new VITOMATIC IIA 


An improved ver- 
sion of a camera 
that has already 
made a name for 
itself — the Vito- 
matic IIA has a 
Prontor SLK-V 
shutter whose 
speeds now run 
from 1 sec. to 
1/300th sec. Also 
the indicator needle 
of the built - in 
coupled photo elec- 
tor exposure meter 
is now visible in the 
finder so that there is no need to lower the camera 
to set the correct aperture. The other fine features 
remain as before. Coupled rangefinder in one eye- 
piece with the brightline viewfinder, which shows 
a natural size (1:1) image. F/2.8 50mm. Color- 
Skopar lens in a double helical focusing mount and 
with two-zone focusing markings for near or far; 
an automatic depth-of-field indicator. Film speed 
can be set directly on the shutter, which has built-in 
delayed action, full synchronisation for bulb or 
electronic flash. The focusing range of the lens is 
from 34ft. to infinity. Film transport is by quick- 
wind lever, and a film type indicator is built in; 
there is a double and blank exposure prevention. 
The excellent design which combines automatically 
set distance and aperture size with a remarkable 
brightline viewfinder, added to an improved 
mechanical and optical specification makes the Vito- 
matic IIA an even more remarkable small camera, 
equally suitable for the beginner or the advanced 
amateur, for black and white or colour. Price 
£54.12.9d. or Deposit £11.12.9d. plus 12 monthly 
instalments of £3.17.0d. Ever Ready Case £4.7.2d. 
extra. 


LEICA TURRET HEAD 


Ingenious new accessory for M2 and M3, consisting 
of an M base with handgrip. It accepts your M 
body and has a rotating front for 3 Leitz screw- 
thread lenses, e.g., 50, 90 and 135 mm. each of 
which can be connected to the body in two seconds. 
Complete with leather neck strap. Price between 
£35 and £36. 


Colour transparencies of 
the ROYAL WEDDING 


Now available are two sets of colour transparen- 
cies which will provide colourful souvenirs of a 
memorable occasion. Each set consists of eight 
35mm. transparencies in 2 x 2in. card mounts, 

Set 101. Princess Margaret's Wedding; Princess 
Margaret and Mr. Armstrong-Jones. 

Set 102. Princess Margaret's Wedding Day; the 
Royal Family and famous guests. 

Price, per set 12/-, post and packing 9d. 


Wallace Heaton’s new 
POLAROID PRINT 
COPYING SERVICE 


To provide the Polaroid Land user with extra 
prints inexpensively, we are able to supply copy 
negatives and prints from your Polaroid originals. 
The price of one negative and one print size 3} x 
4hin., glazed and of quality matching the Polaroid 
print, is 3/6. (The slight rosiness of the Polaroid 
print is not obtainable on ordinary photographic 
paper). Orders should be marked “‘POLAROID 
COPY WITH ONE PRINT". 

Additional prints (10d. each) or enlargements 
(see our standard price list; send S.A.E.) can also 
be provided. 


Zeiss Ikon’s finest —the CONTAREX 


The ultimate in 35mm. single lens reflex design. Some of 
its features: Six Zeiss lenses from 21mm. to 250mm. Close-ups 
with the standard lens down to 30 cm. without supplementary 
lenses. Automatic compensation for the exposure increase in 
close-up with 35mm. and 50mm. lenses. Coupled exposure 
meter of hitherto unreached sensitivity. Removable light 
limitation filter of the exposure meter with a gain of 15 times 
normal sensitivity (night). Focal plane shutter, | sec. up to 
1/1,000th sec. speeds and aperture coupled to exposure meter. 
Split image rangefinder and reflex screen; automatic pre-select 
aperture and same filter for all lenses from 21 to 135mm. 
The Contarex single lens, eye-level pentaprism, 35mm. reflex 
with interchangeable lens, coupled photo-electric exposure 
meter, with Zeiss Planar, six element anastigmat f/2 50mm. 
£227.19.11d. or deposit £45.19.11d. and 24 monthly instal- 
ments of £8.14.5d. See this wonderful camera at Wallace Heaton 
now or send S.A.E. for descriptive literature which includes al! 
the lenses and accessories available. 


READY at end of May—the new 
BLUE BOOK for 1960/61 


with 224 pages—over |,000 illustrations 

Better than ever, the Photographic Blue Book describes 
about 212 still and 84 cine cameras, still and cine pro- 
jectors, flash—all that’s good in photographic equipment 
SE iat sme gives advice on your choice, and a complete guide to 

a Wallace Heaton’s Photographic services. More than a 
catalogue — it is a widely used reference book—and its 
aim is to help the amateur 


4 / post free (representing only half production and distribution 
rice Z'= 


cost.) There is no free distribution 
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CITY SALE & LXCHANG mito 


Send the coupon below for your copy NOW 


To assist speedy delivery of your copy, please fill in your name full and address, in 
the space provided, in BLOCK LETTERS 


To Wallace Heaton Ltd., 127 New Bond St., London, W.}. 
| enclose 2/- P.O./cheque/cash/stamps. Please send me a copy of The 
Blue Book, 1960/61. 


Address 
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35mm. ZEISS CONTAREX 


A new single-lens reflex camera combining the 
advantage in design of the Contax and Contaflex. 
Built-in exposure meter automatically coupled to 
the aperture and speed settings, with pointer 
visible in viewfinder and on top of the camera. 
Pre-set iris automatically couples to any of the 
Zeiss Contarex interchangeable lenses. Lever wind, 
focal plane shutter speeded from | sec. to 1,000th, 
T.B. and adjustable self-timer. Standard lens 50- 
mm. f/2 Planar focusing down to 12 inches. 
Price of Contarex, f/2 Planar .........€227 19 11 
E.R. Case pswnstensd £9 11:10 
Price of Contarex and Case £237/11/9 or Deposit 
of £35/11/9 with 18 monthly payments of 
£12/14/9 or 24 at £9/18/8. 





”” PROLLEIFLEX | 
< 


Rolleiflex T 
Rolleifiex T, f/3.5 Tessar, meter 
Rolleifiex T, without meter . £75 17 1 
Ever Ready Case, for Rollei T £6 710 
Price of Rolleiflex T, meter, E.R. Case £95 3 7 


Or Deposit of £14/3/7, with 18 monthly pay- 
ments of £5/2/2 or 24 at £3/19/8. 


488 is 9 





35 mm. Agfa Fliexilette 


This is Agfa's latest 35 mm. camera and in design 

is a break-away from the trend in recent years. 

This is a twin-lens reflex camera—the first 35 mm. 

one to become available since the early 1930's, 

and Agfa have produced a brilliant design by in- 

corporating it within the dimensions of a normal 
modern 35 mm. camera, and at a most attractive 
price. —— and oe is always carried 

out at the full aperture of f/2.8. 

@ Two identical f/2.8 Color-Apotar 
lenses. 

@ Focusing § screen 
rangefinder. 
Direct vision sports finder. 
Prontor-Special |10-speed shutter; | sec. to 
1/500th and B. Flash synchronised 

@ Focusing ring moves both lenses in same mount, 
which is non-rotating. 

@ Proximity of the two lenses virtually eliminates 
parallax problems. 

The 35 mm. Agfa Flexilette is attractively priced 

at only 


45 mm. 


incorporating split-image 


£33.18 .0 
Ever Ready Case £3/10/6. Cash price with case 
£37/8/6 or Deposit of £5/8/6 with 6 monthly 
payments of £5/12/- or 12 at £2/18/2 or 18 at 
£2/0/4. 





@ 39-mm. F/3.9 Color-Apotar-S lens. 
@ Special Compur shutter speeded from 1/30 
to 1/250th sec. 
@ Built-in Coupled Photo-electric Meter. 
£39 .2.3 
Ever Ready Case 7 - 43 10 6 
Cash price complete with case, £42/12/9 or De- 


posit of £6/12/9 with 12 monthly payments of 
£3/5/5 or 18 at £2/5/5. 





TAKE ALONG A 


Leica 


L 
With F 2.8 ELMAR 
Cash Price £114.18. 11 with case 


DEPOSIT £17.18.11 AND 
12 monthly payments of £8/16/3. 
18 monthly payments of £6/2/4. 

24 monthly payments of £4/15/5. 








35mm. Agfa Ambiflex II 


A 35 mm. single-lens reflex with eye-level penta- 
prism viewfinder, Built-in exposure meter; inter- 
changeable lenses pre-set iris diaphragm. Prontor 
Reflex shutter speeded from | sec. to 1/300th, 
and flash synchronised. With 50 mm. f/2.8 Color- 
Solinar, price £84/18/5. Case £4/10/1. Cash 
price with case £89/8/6, or Deposit of £13/8/6 
with 12 monthly payments of £6/18/1, or 18 at 
£4/15/10. 
Other lenses for Ambiflex are:— 
35 mm. f/3.4 Color-Ambion Wide 

Angle ; ° 2 
90 mm. f/3.4 Color-Telinear Tele- 

ME. ceiweancans sonata cuneate £30 13 2 
130 mm. f/4 Color-Telinear Tele- 

photo ..... .... £40 16 11 








28 Old Bond Street 


LONDON, W.|! 


LONDON: 

428 Strand, W.C.2. 

1 Copthali Chambers, Angel Court, E.C.2. 
35 Brompton Road, $.W.3. 

2 Nothumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

70 Notting Hill Gate, W.11. 

217-218 Tottenham Court Road, W.!. 
23a Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, N.7. 
17 Topsfield Parade, Crouch End, N.8. 

41 Bond Street, Ealing, W.5. 

69 Streatham Hill, $.W.2. (Penrose [Cine] Ltd.) 


Telephone 
AND AT: 

CROYDON: 12 George Street 
NORTH HARROW: 537 Pinner Road. 
KINGSTON: 30-32 Thames Street 
WATFORD: 197 St. Albans Road 
BOLTON: 21 Market Street 
BRIGHTON: 33 St. James’ Street. 
CANTERBURY: 38 High Street. 
DONCASTER: 26 High Street 
HEREFORD: 29 High Town. 

LEEDS: 37 Bond Street. 

55 The Headrow. 


HYDE PARK 5048-9 


LIVERPOOL: 65-67 Dale Street, and 71 Bold 
Street. 

MANCHESTER: 95-97 Deansgate. 

MIDDLESBROUGH: 106 Linthorpe Road. 

NEWPORT ( Mon.): 43 Commercial Street. 

NORTHAMPTON: 63 Abington Street. 

RAMSGATE: 37 Queen Street. 

SALISBURY: 17 and 19 Catherine Street. 

SOUTHAMPTON: 59-61 New Road, Six Dials 

SWANSEA: 34 Castle Street. 

YEOVIL: 2 High Street. 











JUNE 1960 


DENNIS MANSELL, a 
young photographer on a 
provincial weekly, provides 
the month’s Photo-journalism 
in Britain contribution. 


JOHN BRYSON, painter, 


photographer, publicist and 
journalist, talks on colour 
from the point of view of a 
painter. John, who won in 
his youth a_ string of 
diplomas and awards for 
painting, including the Mac- 
laine - Watters medal for 
colour at the Royal Scottish 
Academy, later founded the 
Shell Photo Unit. He has 
twice been President of the 
IBP 

BRUNO MOOSER, German 
amateur, finds his pictures in 
his home forests in Bavaria. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ~~~ 


Editorial Director, Norman Hall 


CONTENTS NEXT MONTH 
Opinion 

Topics 

Book Reviews 

Roundabout, Kevin MacDonnell 

Equipment Reviews, Arthur Palmer 


SPECIAL TECHNIQUES 
Sky Tones and Verticals, Heinz Wede- 
wardt 


PHOTO-JOURNALISM 
Starting on a Local Paper, Dennis Mansell 


READERS’ PICTURES 
Frank Rogers — Cedric Barker Clive 
Harrison es ane 
, I ‘rE NICEPHORE NIEPCE, whose 
PEOPLE AND PLACES picture above is reproduced from 
Amateur from Bavaria, Bruno Mooser a painting which hangs in the 
apartment of his grand-niece in 
She Fell in Love with — Marie Paria, was beyond dispute the 
Elizabeth Gallois , one most entitled to the right of 
a ; parses being known as the Father of 
ASSIGNMENTS Photography. 
Janine Niepce, who provided 
Monsters to Order .. us with this illustration, is the 
Spirits of the Deep ... : last member of this famous family 
to carry the name of Niepce and 
COLOUR earn her living by ews. 
. . She is, in fact, one of the best all- 
Colour and the Senses, lan Chipman round photographers in Paris and 
The Painter’s Point of View, John Bryson 5 a a : ag ree. 
~y . T . ~ n the July number she writes 
Solarized Nude, Richard Ruttledge specially for PHOTOGRAPHY > 
Colour, Felix Smith ei : ‘human’ story about her illus- 
trious ancestor, ‘Niepce’, by a 
CINE Niepce, will be our biggest feature 
cyt and it is one you will not want to 
The Story Board, Martin S. Dworkin ] miss 


TEST, Rolleiflex 13.5 Full-colour plates again in the 
veins sali tt a ai July issue. 


COVER was taken by RICHARD LANNOY, who has 
Ormond Gigli on Ekta- just returned after two years in 
chrome 2} x 2} film. The A India, writes the first of two stories 
charming mother is Inger ie on ‘Benares’. 

Stratton, American model ™ 

girl. Lighting was direct : : GEORGE RODGER, who was 
sunlight, which has given ~~ - to have written in this number, 
the characteristic delicate Py will make good in a later number 
skin tones. Ormond Gigli, ™ : with a story on Bali. 

a well - known photo- There will be another article on 
grapher in the United , : ‘Special Techniques’ by Heinz 
States, lives in New York : «-¢ 3a Wedewardt. 

and uses a Rolleiflex, ‘ 4 Look out, too, for the results 
among other cameras. s me of the ‘Scarecrows’ assignment. 
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S FAR back as February, Kevin MacDonnell, 

who has one of the best noses for news I know, 
wrote here about some young Cambridge under- 
graduates and their plans for starting a picture maga- 
zine of their own. 

We were a bit ahead of events in publishing that 
story, and the interest shown by hundreds of our 
readers, who wrote to Cambridge ordering copies, 
proved an embarrassment to the promoters of this 
new venture in picture jouralism. 

By the time the orders started to roll in they were 
already temporarily bogged down in the morass of 
difficulties associated with publishing today. Already 
they were learning that the problems were much more 
formidable and went further than the provision of 
pictures and text, a cover girl and an agreed title. 

The joyless realities of meeting the cost of paper, 
blocks, printing and overheads involved them in exer- 
cises which seemed more to do with the acquisition of 
business training than the furthering of journalistic 
experience 

More advertising had to be sold, printers were 
changed and problems multiplied. The first issue, which 
seemed so close to completion back in January, had 
to be replanned more than once. 

One by one these difficulties were surmounted and 
Image finally appeared early in May. The editors 
wrote that it seemed to mark the truce at the end of a 
private war. ‘For months’, they lamented, they had 
been confronted with ‘the enemies of cost, potential 
sales, printing facilities and sheer impossibility. Then 
after skirmishes and battles, advances and retreats the 
issue is completed. A temporary peace descends and 
the staff turns from war to the cultivation of a long 
alliance with the public.’ 

In their first editorial, they go on to define the pur- 
poses of mage, which are ‘to report matters of concern 
and of interest to people of our generation, to be an 
experiment in the neglected field of photo-journalism 
and to give young photographers and writers a chance 
to publish their work’. 

This is rather high-sounding and hopeful, but the 
spirit is all right and the purpose is one to applaud. 
Image is planned for three issues a year and the second 
will appear on June 4. 

Bulmer and his friend Peter Laurie provided most of 
the pictures in the number and, at the same time, they 
demonstrated that they are thoroughly competent 
photographers. The writing, for the most part, was of 
equal excellence. 

In offering sincere congratulations to those respon- 
sible for sponsoring and producing /mage, I do not 
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wish to suggest that I approve of all connected with 
it. It is a good first attempt and an exercise in publish- 
ing by amateurs who are interested in carrying their 
work through the various stages of production to the 
finished page. But that is all. 

In the handling of type and the presentation of 
pictures the /mage staff fell rather short of their good 
intentions and they would do well to entrust this side 
of production to the care of more practical people. 

All the same, it is a brave attempt, and I hope there 
will be many more issues and that they will serve to 
inspire photographers and writers in other universities 
to try their hands at making magazines of their own. 


Assignments 
FTER missing a couple of months, there is 
another new assignment to test the skill and 
imagination of our readers set in this issue. 

We do not go in for the usual ‘happy-snap’ type of 
competition simply because we think we have a differ 
ent type of reader from the other magazines. 

Assignments are aimed at making you use your eyes 
and perception, at putting your camera to work. They 
are, in fact, designed to provide you with a purpose 
for your camera. 

Not only readers take these seriously. Some art 
schools set their pupils to work to carry out our assign- 
ments. They think it helps them to develop the ‘seeing 
eye’. 

Then again, Ans Westra, the girl in New Zealand 
who provided the best set of alphabet pictures, has 
since had the satisfaction of seeing these bought for 
publication by Point de Vue, the French illustrated 
weekly. 

And again, American Life has asked to see the 
results of our ‘Scarecrows’ assignment which closes on 
June 1. 

Having told you all this, I should like to take you into 
a friendly huddle and ask you to share some of the 
responsibility for thinking up ideas for new assignments. 

By now you should have a pretty good idea of the 
off-beat soi. of stuff I favour and you might be able 
to suggest something different to tax your fellow- 
readers’ skill and ingenuity. 

The emphasis should be on imagination. Suggestions 
for ‘pretty babies’ or ‘men at work’ or ‘holiday fun’ can 
be left to other magazines. PHOTOGRAPHY readers are 
capable of going a little further than that sort of thing. 

If you have a good idea and you believe I can make 
use of it, write me a friendly letter setting it out and, 
if possible, send me a picture or pictures to illustrate it. 

You might have just the answer to the problem of a 
worth-while assignment, so give us the benefit of your 
brains. 

And if I decide to use your idea I shall send you a 
cheque for five pounds, plus my thanks and full 
acknowledgment. 

NorMAN HAL! 





ferraniacolor 


The finest colour process, yielding beautiful 
transparencies in natural colours — by daylight 
or artificial light. It can be easily processed by the 
user and results seen in a couple of hours, or 
handed to your usual dealer for processing. 
Ferraniacolor was the first, and is by far the best, 
reversal film available with home processing kits. 
The speed is 25° Sch. No special equipment is needed 
for processing — only an ordinary developing tank 
(Nebro, Johnsons, etc.) plus the usual measure, 
thermometer, and washing and drying facilities. 


ROLL FILMS (Daylight or Artificial Light Types): 
F20 and F620 8, 12, 16 exp. 10/8. F27 10/4. 


35 mm FILMS (Daylight or Artificial Light Types): 
Cassette 20 exp. 13/3. Refill 10/4. Cassette 36 exp. 
18/5. Refill 15/5. 


OHNSONS Processing Kits. Part | (Developers) 
/6. Part 2 (Bleach, Fixer, etc.) 5/6. 


ferraniacolor 


for perfection in colour 


Sole Wholesale Distributors: NEVILLE BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED - LONDON 
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rN Ye) @) Bau Quality Films st 


Full details of film speeds and packs from the Sole Distributors in the United Kingdom 
KB. 17 and KB. 21 now available in twenty exposure cassettes 


GNOME PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS LTD. CAERPHILLY ROAD, CARDIFF 





Vien who make ROLLEI... 


The men who make Rollei never ‘make do’. They make sure. Every Rollei part, however small, 
has to be just right. It even has to feel right. The most modern machines in the world 
produce the parts for the Rollei, and many of the more intricate machines are made by the craftsmen 
inside the factory to their own exacting requirements. Science is called in to test them. But it’s the 
30 years of concentrated craftsmanship in the hands of the men that really makes a Rollei. 
To such hands precision is a habit; perfection is second nature. Under 
such hands Rollei comes almost alive ... every one an ideal 
picture-making instrument. Photography owes a lot to Rollei 


and to the craftsmen who build them 


A Rollei must ‘feel’ right and work smoothly. At 

the factory every camera passes through equipment 

like this, where the pressure required to operate 
the release is measured 


—the camera with craftsman-built reliability 


ASK YOUR DEALER Illustrated is the Rolleiflex 3.5 F — the camera that thinks for you. Fitted with 

TO SHOW YOU THE f 3.5 Planar lens and coupled exposure meter. Only two operations are needed 
FULL RANGE OF — pre-selection of shutter speed and superimposing the pointer of the exposure 
ROLLE! CAMERAS meter — to give perfectly exposed negatives. £119.9.0 


Imported by 


R. F. HUNTER LTD 


Celfix House, 51-53 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.! Telephone: Holborn 73) 1-2-3 
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TOPICS 


COLOUR EXHIBITION 


LAST MONTH at the Grand Hotel, Birm- 
ingham, Industrial Photo Equipment 
Ltd staged an exhibition of their colour 
duplication and _ printing _ service 
Dominating the show was a transparency 
measuring 40 x 60 in. made from a 
4 x 5 transparency by the staff photo 
grapher of Jaguar cars, It was one of 
several made for the company for 
display in overseas showrooms, etc. 

There were smaller examples, none 
of them specially made for the exhibi- 
tion but displayed by permission of 
advertising agents and clients who had 
commissioned them. They ranged in 
subject matter from kitchen layouts 
shop fitting, to fabrics and confection 
ery. A series of strips of 35 mm dupli- 
cates was shown. They included subjects 
such as entomological and pathological 
specimens in which colour accuracy 
was an important factor. 

An interesting new feature was a 
trans-illuminated showpiece printed in 
four-colour half-tone on an opalescent 
plastic material. Ipel will have the blocks 
made from customers’ material or exist- 
ing printing blocks may be used. 

Yet another service demonstrated was 
“Tapeworm’, a series of 35 mm colour 
Slides to which a taped commentary is 
prepared. They offer provision for 
multi-channel sound mixing and have 
access to an extensive library of sound 
effects. An Ipel continuous projector was 
in use. It will take chains of slides 
numbering from nineteen to sixty and by 
use of a device introduced into the loop 
of an ordinary tape recorder, can be 
projected in association with commen- 
tary, music and sound effects, signals on 
the tape actuating the slide changing 
mechanism. The demonstration sequence 
showed the equipment and methods 
used in recording a commentary. 

A provisionally patented piece of 
business-promotion material was also 
shown. It consists of a folded card on 
which the client’s copy is printed; at 
one edge is a section, with perforations 
for its removal, carrying two trans- 
parencies mounted ready for viewer or 
projector. 

Amateur services provided through 
the Dia-Dema Colour Club Ltd, an 
issociate company, were also featured. 

Full details of the services offered may 
be had on application to Industrial 
Photo Equipment Ltd, Ipel House, 
68 Paul Street, London EC2 (SHOre- 
ditch 6415) 


PRIZE FOR BROWNIE 
THE 1960 Design Centre Awards were 
presented to manufacturers by HRH 
The Duke of Edinburgh on May 19 at 
the Design Centre, London. 

Among the award winners were Kodak 
Ltd for their new Brownie 44a camera. 
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This was designed by Dr F. H. G. Pitt, 
PhD, ARCS, DIC, FRPS, Finstp, in consul 
tation with Kenneth Grange, rPsIA. Dr 
Pitt is head of Kodak’s Developments 
Department. 


GOING HOME TO HELP 


A NIGERIAN photographer who resigned 
his post as a civil servant to become a 
professional has just held a successful 
exhibition at the Camera Club, Man 
chester Square, London. Oladotun 
Okubanjo has just completed three 
years’ study in Britain and returns to 
Nigeria this summer. He hopes to use his 
photographic ability to help his country, 
which achieves independence in October 
The exhibition, entitled ‘Black and 
White Studies’, was opened by Alhaji 
Abdulmaliki, Commissioner for Nigeria 
in the United Kingdom 


UNUSUAL ASSIGAMENT 
AXEL POIGNANT has recently returned 
from Le Havre, where he carried out an 
assignment as interesting as it Was im- 
portant. His task was to copy a series 
of drawings of birds and animals made 
by Charles Alexandre Lesueur, the artist 
attached to an expedition sent by 
Napoleon in 1800 to explore the Austra 
lian coast and its wild life 

It was a fitting commission for Mr 
Poignant, an experienced nature photo 
grapher who has spent a large part of 
his life in Australia. 

Nowadays such an expedition would 
have the facilities of photography to 
illustrate the terrain and its life, but in 


the days of Lesueur records had to be 
drawn by hand. And remarkably de- 
tailed and accurate those records were. 
The illustration here is from one of 
Axel’s copy photographs of a water- 
cclour executed on vellum by Lesueur 
depicting the short-legged emu, a species 
now extinct. Even in this half-tone re- 
production, the intricate detail present 
in the original drawing can be appre- 
Cl ited 

Probably had it not been for the 
drawing no record of its appearance 
would be available today. Even so, the 
value of these records, detailed as they 
were, was restricted to the few who 
could have access to them. 

The drawings have had a chequered 
history and have miraculously escaped 
loss and destruction. At first they were 
lodged in the Paris Museum of Natural 
History. Some of them found their way 
back to Lesueur, who failed to return 
them to the Museum. Instead, he took 
them with him when he went to 
America, where he stayed for 25 years. 
On his return he became Director of the 
le Havre Museum. Eventually, the 
drawings and associated papers were 
collected together at Le Havre and when 
the city was threatened by the German 
advance the then Director hid the 
material in a cave and thus preserved it. 
Finally, they were sought out by Miss 
Mander-Jones, Library Liaison officer 
to the New South Wales Government, 
who is tireless in her efforts to collect 
records of historical interest to Australia. 

Then Axel Poignant was called in to 
make photo-copies of the 200 or so 
drawings for the Australian archives. 





WIDE OPEN SPACE! 


The taildoor of the Victor Estate Car is 
wide open. The luggage is going in (and in, and 
in). We’re all set, the route is planned, the sun 
is shining and the Victor is shining back. Wide 
open spaces, here we come ! 

* x 
Goodness spacious, what a many-splendoured 
thing this Victor Estate Car is ! It seats 4 adults 
and 2 children, still leaving 22 cubic ft. of load 
space. Or, with the rear seat folded away, you 
get 45} cubic ft. of load space. Note: the tail- 
door is counterpoised, so that you can lift it with 
one hand and it stays put. It shuts just as easily. 


VICTOR 











The price of this magnificent possession ts {8 58.4.2 
that is, £605 plus £25}.4.2 PT). Prices of 
Victor saloon models start at £716.10.10 inclusive 


of PT. How happy could you be with either ! 





ESTATE CAR 


Vauxhall Motors Limited - Luton - Bedfordshire 





TOPICS 


BONNY SLIDES 

SPECIMENS from the range of Argyll 2 x 
2 colour slides have been received. They 
are all, it is stated, from Leica exposures 
Previously, originals were offered, but 
the demand has necessitated the produc- 
tion of duplicates, although it must be 
said that it would be difficult to detect 
that the transparencies supplied are 
not in fact originals. 

There are over 300 subjects, all of 
Scottish scenery and places of interest 
taken from selected viewpoints and of 
really excellent quality 

Single transparencies are supplied at 
2s 6d each post free, and in selections 
in presentation tartan boxes. Full par- 
ticulars from Laird Parker, 88-92 George 
Street, Oban, Argyll, Scotland 


CORRECTION 


IN THE APRIL issue an appeal was pub- 
lished on behalf of a reader in Ceylon 
for pen friends. Will intending corre- 
spondents please note that his name 
should read ‘Amarasingha’ and that his 
address is now 34 Mary’s Road, Bamba- 
lapituja, Colombo 4, Ceylon 


BISCHOF'S WORK FOR PARIS 


THE EXHIBITION of photographs by the 
late Werner Bischof, which has been at 
the Building Centre during April and 
May, moves to Paris in June. It opens at 
the Louvre on June 9 for two months. 
The sponsors are the Pro-Helvetia 
Foundation and the Museum of Applied 
Arts, Ziir:ch. Bischof, the Swiss photo- 
grapher who will be especially remem- 
bered for his pictures of the Far East 
and Japan and the refugees of war 
stricken Europe, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in the Andes in 1954 


CAMERA EVENTS 


Cheese Rolling, Coopers Hill, near 
Cheltenham, Glos June 6 
Whit-Monday Gala, Faversham, Kent 
June 6 

Whit-Monday Fete and Regatta, Nicho- 
las Everitt Park, Oulton Broad. Lowes- 
toft. Suffolk June 6 
Pinner Fair, Pinner. Middlesex June 8 
Welsh League of Youth National Festi- 
val, Dolgelley, Merioneth June 8-11 
Whitsuntide Hiring Fair, Ulverston, 
Lancs June 9 
Traction Engine Rally, Wallingford, 
Berks June 11 
Scuttlebrook Wake and Crowning of the 
May Queen, Chipping Campden, 
Glos June 11 
Queen’s Official Birthday June 11 
Trooping the Colour, Horse Guards 

Parade, London 
Parade. The Hoe, Plymouth, Devon 
Parade, Southsea Common, Southsea, 
Hants 

Abinger Fair, Abinger, Surrey June 11 
Skegness Carnival Week, Skegness, 
Lines June 11-17 
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Trinity Fair, Southwold, Suffolk 
June 13-15 
Croydon Millenary Pageant, Lloyd 
Park, Croydon, Surrey June 15-25 
Southampton Carnival, Southampton, 
Hants June 18 
Eastbourne Carnival Week, Eastbourne, 
Sussex June 18-25 
Margate Carnival Week, Margate, Kent 
June 19-25 
Hambleden Midsummer Fair, Hamble 
den, Henley-on-Thames, Bucks 
June 24 
Dartmouth Carnival, Dartmouth, Devon 
June 24 to July 2 
Bexhill Carnival, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex 
June 25 
Buxton Well Dressing Festival, Buxton. 
Derbyshire June 27-July 2 


OPEN EXHIBITIONS 

Midland Salon of Photography: closing 
date June 4. Entry forms from Mr: 
Geo. Vernon Bilson, Grey Gables, 
Thrunview Road, Leicester 

Salisbury Annual Open Exhibition: 
closing date June 11. Entry forms 
from Mr H. M. Wood, 18 Sunnyhill 
Road, Salisbury, Wilts 

Irish Salon of Photography: closing date 
June 13. Entry forms from Photo 
graphic Society of Ireland, 11 Hume 
Street, Dublin, Eire. 

{Sth International Youth Salon of 
Photography: closing date July 31 
Entry forms from Salon Secretary, 
International Youth Salon of Photo- 
graphy, PO Box 72, Stellenbosch, 
Union of South Africa. 

4th ‘Interfoto 60’ International Exhibi- 
tion: closing date August 1. Entry 
forms from Herm. Schuh. Glauburstr 
16, Frankfurt/Main, Germany. 

Newcastle upon Tyne International Ex- 
hibition: closing date September 14 
Entry forms from Mr W. Warburton 
Pope, 9 Kimberley Gardens, New- 
castle upon Tyne 2. 

3rd _ International Salon of San Adrian 
de Besos: closing date September 30 
Entry forms from Sr. Secretario del 
3-er Salon Internacional Agrupacion 
Fotografica San Juan Bautista, Aparto 
de Correos 18, San Adrian de Besos, 
Barcelona, Spain. 

13th Magic Empire Colour Slide Exhi- 
bition: closing date October 1. Entry 
forms from Joe E. Kennedy, 1029 
Kennedy Building, Tulsa 3, Okla 
homa, USA. 

35th International Salon Vooruit. Ghent: 
closing date September 10. Entry 
forms from Julien Tack, St-Vin 
centiusplein 64, Ghent, Belgium 

%h International Festival of Mountains 
and Exploration Films: closing date 
September 15. Entry forms from the 
Secretary, Club Alpino Italiano, 3 via 
Belenzani, Trento, Italy 

7th Ceylon International Exhibition: 
closing date October 6. Entry forms 
from Hon Sec, Photographic Society 
of Ceylon, Lionel Wendt Memorial 
Art Centre, 18 Guildford Crescent, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. 

Chicago International Exhibition: 
closing date October 15. Entry forms 
from Mr Loren Root, 3314 Central 
Street, Evanston, Illinois, USA 


Old Timers No 4 


THE ETUI 


IT MUST not be assumed that because the 
old timers previously described in this 
series have been cumbersome affairs, all 
pre-war cameras were bulky contrap- 
tions. Even from the earliest days of 
photography there have been made 
small instruments often described as 
‘detective cameras’. Most were little 
more than novelties of little practical 
value. But not all. 

There were in the post-1914-18 war 
period many compact yet versatile 
cameras capable of serious’ work. 
Outstanding among these was the 
Patent Etui. It was a lightweight instru- 
ment whose body was drawn in one 
piece from heavy-gauge aluminium 
sheet. Although it was very slim (the 24 
x 34 model was only ¢ in. thick and the 
9 x 12 cm version 1} in.), it had double 
extension bellows. The front travelled 
on a racked track and, like most of its 
contemporaries, had a rising front. The 
dished configuration of the front which 
hinged down to form the baseplate 
added much to its strength and an in 
genious method of strutting locked the 
front extremely firmly. Focusing was by 
scale or visual on a ground-glass screen 

Zeiss Tessars, f/4.5, in Compur-DA 
shutters were standard. Plates or film 
packs and later rollfilm holders were 
used, The one illustrated was seen in 
Brunnings of Holborn, who kindly 
allowed me to borrow it. The pre-war 
prices were £15 7s 6d and £17 10s 
according to size. They would be popu- 
lar today if available. 

A.H.P 





_ VARATIONS 
| PERECTION... 


Three fine, up-to-date miniature cameras that 
bring award-winning photography within the reach 
of a modest budget. It’s the Arette range of high- 
quality miniatures, cameras that look—and are—the 
peak of perfection, with variations of lens and 


fittings to suit the requirements of every photographer. 





ARETTE C 


Choice of two superb somm. lenses. Coupled range- 
finder. g-speed Prontor SVS shutter with the new 
light-value calibration. Extra wide viewfinder. Shutter 
interlocked leverwind, and all the features you expect 
in a fine miniature camera. 


With Color-Isconar 50 mm. f 
With Schneider Xenar 50 mm. 


ARETTE DN 


All the fine features of the Arette C, plus built in 
Gossen photo-electric exposure meter calibrated for 
direct conversion to light-value shutter scale. 


With Color-Isconar 50 mm. f/2.8 lens... £38.5.6 
With Schneider Xenar 50 mm. f/2.8 lens . £43.17.9 


ARETTE BW for interchangeable lenses 


Light-value calibrated Prontor 9-speed SVS shutter 
Wide angle viewfinder. Interlocked leverwind. Built 
in Gossen photo-electric exposure meter calibrated 
for light-value shutter scale. This fine camera is 
available with lens listed below as standard, and there 
is a wide range of additional lenses to choose from 


2.8 lens . . €30.17.4 
f/2.8 lens . £36.6.0 


Price with Schneider Xenar 50 mm. f/3.5 coated 
£32.9.10 
Price with Schneider Xenar 50 mm. f/2.8 coated 


£39.6.9 
Price with Schneider Xenar 50mm. f/2 coated 


£46,3.7 
ALL PRICES TAX PAID 
S Se RAN WS x 
SS \ 


TRULY THE FINEST — AND THE BEST PRICES 


THE PULLIN OPTICAL CO. LTD., ELECTRIN HOUSE, 93/97 NEW CAVENDISH ST., W.| 
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A fascinating, fresh and | 


profitable field for the 
photographer- scientist 
The 
Technique of 
PHOTOMICROG RAPHY 


Douglas F. Lawson, 
F..LB.P.,F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., F.Z.S. 


With a Foreword by John Farquharson, 
Pa.D., F.RAI.C., 


Beecham Research Laboratories Ltd. 


Contents Include 


Introduction 

The Microscope 
Eyepieces - The Condenser - Illumina- 
tion «  Dark-field [Illumination 

Monochromatic Illumination - Critical 
Illumination - The Camera - Stereo- 
scopic Photomicrography - Photomi- 
crography by Flashlight Photomi- 


Photomacrography 
Objectives and 


crography in Colour - Processing Plate 


and Paper - Mounting and Staining - 
Glossary of Terms Bibliography 
Fully Indexed. 


With 8 colour plates, over 200 photomicro- 
graphs, 28 special plates of apparatus and 


120 line diagrams throughout the‘book. 


55s. net 
NEWNES 


From all booksellers or in 
case of difficulty at 56s. 6d. 
by post from George Newnes 
Ltd., Tower House, South- 
ampton St., London, W.C.2. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHY reaching out into space 
makes the headlines today, but it must 
not be forgotten that all around us is an 
infinite fund of equally absorbing subject- 
matter. Particularly this applies to items 
too small to be seen by the unaided eye. 

Douglas F. Lawson, whose name will 
be familiar to many of our readers as 
a contributor, has recently written a 
book on the technique of photomicro- 
graphy. It brings up to date the litera- 
ture on this important and highly in- 
teresting field. 

Essentially it is a text-book, but it is 
no dry-as-dust treatment of the subject, 
and the numerous illustrations will in- 
terest the layman no less than the 
specialist. 

Mr Lawson is essentially a practical 
man and passes on the benefit of his ex- 
perience in an easy style, so different 
from the usual text-book. He describes 
techniques, equipment—some of which 
he has evolved himself—and signposts 
possible stumbling-blocks. There are 
many users of the microscope who would 
benefit from reading his notes on the 
care of the instrument and the choice 
of optics and accessories. Quite rightly 
he is insistent on immaculate photo- 
graphic technique. 

Leading into his main subject, he 
touches on simple macrophotography 
and illustrates what can be done with 
a camera and simple pocket magnifier 
He then deals with the many designs of 
microscope up to the X-ray type and 
deals very thoroughly with the various 
lighting problems that face the photo- 
muicroscopist. 

To the outsider and even to those who 
may use the microscope in a limited field 
the book supplies an interesting insight 
into the tasks and problems of those 


who use it in other fields. The micro- 
scope since its invention has been an 
invaluable research tool whose impor- 
tance and facilities grow with the ad- 
vance of science, Many are the keys it 
has provided to problems involving our 
health, food and safety. This book will 
serve these ends by guiding those about 
to enter a career where the microscope 
is used, assisting those who requisition 
equipment to choose the most suitable 
for the purpose in view and, of course, 
by showing how to make the best use 
of it 

Running to 256 pages of text, it in- 
cludes 71 art pages, most of them carry- 
ing fine examples of photomicrographs, 
some in colour, embracing the fields of 
botany, entomology, crystallography, 
dermatology, metallurgy, bacteriology, 
etc. Interspersed in the text are many 
well-captioned line drawings. Some six 
pages are devoted to bibliography, there 
is a useful glossary and the book is well 
indexed. It is one of the Newnes Prac- 
tical Science Book series. 


The Technique of Photomicrography. Douglas F. 
Lawson, FIBP, FRPS, FRMS, FZS. George 
Newnes Ltd, Tower House, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London WC2. 55s 0d 


CAMERA TOURING GUIDE 


HERE is a littlke volume which makes a 
timely appearance and will be welcomed 
by those who are contemplating holidays 
overseas 

Divided into three main parts, the text 
has been arranged with considerable 
thought. The first section, dealing with 
what to take, prior checking of equip- 
ment, packing and processing on route, 
is comprehensive and straightforward. 
Even so, it may prove useful to even 
the most experienced worker in drawing 
attention to points which may not arise 
on his home ground 

Perhaps the most important chapters 
are those dealing with the official regu- 
lations in force in various countries. 
They contain information that may well 
save a lot of trouble later on. Not only 
regulations. There are useful shopping 
hints, comparative prices, makes of 
material generally available in the re- 
spective countries and glossaries of photo 
words. 

Countries covered are Austria, Bel- 
gium, the British Isles, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, 
Israel, Italy, Morocco, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia. There are sketch maps in- 
dicating centres of particular interest to 
the photographically-minded _ tourist. 
There are, too, lists of places and events 
of interest, folklore and traditions which 
may provide ideas for subjects both still 
and cine. 

In the last section a return is made 
to the technical aspects. Headed ‘How 
to Take What You See’, it includes tips 
on shooting from aircraft, choice of lens 
for bullfights, shooting the Aurora 
Borealis in colour, photography in the 
mountains, tackling stained glass, etc. 

All this and a prize competition too. 


The Camera Touring Guide. Focal Press Ltd, 
31 Fitzroy Square, London W1. 12s 6d. 





ANTHER 1760 FIRST FROM JOUNSOMS | 


FOR BIGCER AND | 
MORE BRILLIANT 
PICTURES - 


PRICE 


complete with bulb 


Batteries (two UII) extra 10d. 
Viewer complete with 
power base 


VIEWER 


POWER BASE ER 
* Choice of four picture sizes. Degree 
GONVERTS JUMBO 22° | ruriiions stustel y pons 
t S. 
TO MAINS VIEWER neh 


* Two optically polished lenses. 


* Takes all 2 in. x 2in. colour slides. 


Plug this base transformer into * Deep hood. Beautifully styled in 
the Jumbo 22 to convert to AC maroon and grey plastic. 


mains Operation. Batteries auto- a 7. . 
* Gentle finger pressure on_ slide 


operates light switch. Light remains on 
for prolonged viewing if slide is pulled 
Perfectly safe. Finished in slightly back. 

maroon. ‘ 


matically disconnect. No need 
to change lamp. Low voltage 


PRICE 25/- pg > eames or, with base, on 











JOHNSONS 


OF HENDON LTD 





FOR CONFIDENCE IN PHOTOGRAPHY 





R.5. Colour—for transparencies 


N. 5. Colour—for prints 


your 


ROM ALL GOOD 
PHOTO-DEALERS 


THE PULLIN OPTICAL CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1. 
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GOOD ACCESSORIES 
COST LESS AT 


FINE FILTERS, HOLDERS ETC. 


Only Boots offer such value! Filter Holder in chrome- 
brass with black anodised retaining ring 5)-. And 
Filters in Chance optical glass, highest standard yet 
the lowest price anywhere — 3/6 to 5/- according to 
size. See too Boots Filter Holder Box with foam 
cushion base, 6d. And the leather Accessory Case 
with loop to fit on carrying strap 6/6. 
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AND THESE ACCESSORIES 


For a highly efficient Lens Hood, use Boots model 
at only 3/9. To keep your camera lens speckless — 
and colour transparencies free of dust too — Boots 
import a neat Lens Brush at 3//1. In Cable Releases, 
Boots offer a 6-in. at //9, 8-in. at 2/- and 6-in. with 
time lock 2/3. And don’t miss the chromium-plated 
Neck Chain, just 3ft. long with ‘D’ swivel hook 


ends 5/6 
VALUE IN LIGHT-WEIGHT TRIPODS 


Really light in weight — only 103 oz! In Duralumin 
tube, anodised black, with chrome head and rubber 
feet. Triple extension from 16ins. to 48 ins. Ex- 
clusive to Boots—and the finest value there is at 29/6. 


I THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S CHEMIST 





ROUNDABOUT 


Talking about Lenses 


KEVIN MACDONNELL 


PHOTOGRAPHY maga- 
zine seems to be 
read all over the 
world, judging by 
the letters I receive 
from places as far 
apart as Madras and 
New Mexico, Bel- 
gium and Kenya. In- 
cluded in the last 
batch was a letter 
from a young sergeant in the Dutch Air 
Force, who has encountered the prob- 
lem that bothers everyone trying to 
break into photography. His work at the 
moment consists of radio engineering, 
but in December, when he will be 24, 
he hopes to leave the air force and earn 
his living as a photographer. He has 
good equipment and good technique and 
will shortly be holding an exhibition 
of his own work. He has taken a course 
in photography, writes English well and 
fluently and, judging by his letter, seems 
intelligent and willing to work hard. 
Where does he go from here? 

Well, he has been offered a good job 
by a photographic dealer, which would 
involve developing and printing other 
people’s pictures and serving in the 
shop. However, he feels, quite rightly, 
that this is not the way to become a 
photographer and asks if he should try 
to obtain a job in England so that he 
can attend one of our schools of photo- 
graphy, for which he has a great respect. 

Very similar letters arrive every 
month and the smart-Alec reply is to 
say: ‘If you have to ask how to become 
a photographer, take up some other 
profession.” However, this is not very 
helpful, though it does contain a grain 
of truth. Initiative and self-reliance are 
essential; diffidence and an_ artistic 
temperament can be looked on as handi- 
caps. Most of the well-known photo- 
graphers who strive to build up a repu- 
tation for being arty show an acumen 
ind lack of sensitivity in their business 
iflairs that would make Shylock look 
like a philanthropist. 

idvice I have given our sergeant 

ich may be of interest to others in 
position) is to approach the adver- 
photographers and the commer- 
men, the magazines and the news- 
apers, offering to do any kind of work, 
vided he is given the opportunity to 
rn by watching the professionals in 
n. In the evenings he should attend 
jing classes so that he can obtain a 
theoretical knowledge of photo- 
raphy. Though he is a good photo- 
ipher at the moment, he will learn 

‘re in his first few weeks on the job 


than he will ever learn as an amateur. 
For quite a while he should expect to 
glaze prints, make tea, sweep the floor, 
make up developer, carry lights and do 
all the most boring and unpleasant work. 
Eventually his activities will expand to 
taking the more straightforward kind of 
picture and if he turns out consistently 
good results and has a pleasant person- 
ality he will find himself a hard-working 
photographer without quite realizing 
how it happened. 

I think we should all feel rather 
flattered that he wants to come to this 
country to learn his craft and I hope one 
of my readers will be able to offer him 
a job over here. His name is Sgt J. J. M. 
Candel, and his address is Transmitter 
Station K. Lu., Gerard Doulaan, Bilt- 
hoven, Holland. If you can help him, 
please write direct. 


THE WRAY HR LENS 


I suppose at least three-quarters of my 
photographs are taken at distances un- 
der fifteen feet, and I have always 
thought it rather a pity that all standard 
lenses are computed to give their best 


results at infinity. This is grand for the 
landscape workers, but a disadvantage 
for the rest of us. Of course, the differ- 
ence in resolution is very small indeed 
and never bothers us in the normal 
course of events, but for the odd occa- 
sion when we want to obtain the best 
possible definition and are working at 
the limit, it would be comforting to 
know that our lens was designed to give 
of its best at the distance on which we 
are focused, 

I was very interested, therefore, to try 
out one of the Wray high-resolution 
lenses recently. These are made in focal 
lengths of 7, 8 and 10in and cover 4 x 5, 
64 x 84 and 8 x 10 respectively. The 
aperture is f/5.6, but Wray recommend 
that full aperture should be used for 
focusing only, the lens being stopped 
down to f/8 or less for taking the pic- 
ture. The construction is based on that 
of a process lens and, most interesting 
point of all, has been designed to give 
its best results at the closer distances. 

Since I was going to use it ina 4 x § 
MPP Technical camera, I chose the 8-in. 
focal length. Though I was assured that 
the 7-in. lens covers this size perfectly, 
the range of movements obtainable with 
the camera is very great, especially that 
of the rising front, and I wanted a lens 
that would cover a very big field indeed 
I have always felt that, except for Press 
photography, an 8-in. lens is the best 
choice for all-round work in this size. 

The click stops worked very smoothly 
and went down to f/32. I can never 
understand why modern lenses never 
stop down any farther than this, 
especially those with a long focal length. 
I quite often want to use f/45 or f/64 
in order to obtain as much depth of field 
as possible and I know of several photo- 


Part of a 35 in. wide enlargement made from a 3 in. 
wide engraving photographed with the Wray HR lens 
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At the Leitz factory, close check is kept on close tolerances 

Uncompromising production control ensures that misfits do not arrive at the 
assembly stage. Even so, the assembly departments take nothing 

for granted. Right along e : 
the line, craftsmen are Be AY1Ns pe rfe ction 
checking and re-checking, - 

not merely to achieve standards written 

or drawn on paper, but to arrive at that “‘feel’’ and 

“little extra something” that are an important part of 

Leitz quality. Traditional craftsmanship, backed by 

modern materials and methods, continues to 


keep the Leica camera right at the top of its class. 


in your life 


E. LEITZ (Instruments) LTD., 30 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





ROUNDABOUT 


graphers who have had their lenses 
adapted so as to be able to do this. Even 
my Rolleiflex sometimes fails to provide 
sufficient depth at f/22 and I envied one 
I saw the other day that went to f /64. 

My first tests were made at full aper- 
ture, just to see what happened. To me 
the results looked very sharp indeed, but 
on making further tests at smaller stops 
I could see that, though the definition at 
full aperture would be considered good 
for a normal lens, it was beaten by the 
really biting sharpness obtained at f/8. 

I next used the lens to do a very tricky 
job. Wandering along the Dublin quays 
the other day, I bought for threepence 
an old book containing a number ot 
very small, beautifully engraved pictures 
of nautical subjects. Though they were 
only two or three inches across, I in- 
tended to photograph them and enlarge 
them up for use as wall decorations. 
The trouble was that I wanted the final 
result to be thirty or forty inches wide 
and the lines on the original were in- 
credibly fine and close together. 

They make a very exacting test for 
any lens, so I selected one of a ship 
firing at a water-spout and used the 
HR lens on the MPP to copy it, using 
FP3 cut film and developing in Capitol, 
diluted 1 to 16, for 74 minutes at 68° 
(it is a mistake to use a high-contrast 
material for this type of subject). The 
result is very good indeed and I have 
no hesitation in recommending this lens 
for general studio and scientific photo- 
graphy; in fact, for any work where the 
best possible resolution is required at 
short and medium distances. Since it is 
apochromatic (fully corrected for all 
colours), it can be used for making 
colour separation negatives. 

Just to see what would happen, I tried 
it out as an enlarging lens and found it 
increased contrast about half a grade 
of paper over my normal coated enlarg- 
ing lens. Of course, an amateur might 
well consider it a luxury when used in 
this way, since the 7-in. one costs £25, 
but the professional would probably feel 
the increase in sharpness worth the 
money. The 8-in. lens in a Compur 
shutter is £40, which sounds a lot, but 
each lens is hand-made by a craftsman 
and the rate of production is pretty low. 
Though the extreme resolution of this 
lens may not be needed very often, it is 
reassuring to know that it is there. 


BEGINNERS ONLY 

The more experienced worker can 
safely skip the following. which is 
written as the result of a series of ques- 
tions I have been asked at camera clubs 
recently. Though every camera these 
days has a depth of field scale, I am 
surprised to find that only a small pro- 
portion of amateurs have any idea how 
to use it. 1 am asked many times what is 
the best hyperfocal distance for photo- 
graphing a given scene so as to obtain 
maximum depth, and the questioners do 


not seem to realize that the information 
is already engraved on their camera. 
Let’s take a practical example. I 
found myself in the Colchester area 
yesterday and, being a kind of matelot 
manqué, went down to Wivenhoe to 
look at the boats. What should I find, 
rotting at a deserted jetty, but the old 
Cap Pilar, the schooner that before the 
war sailed round the world with an 


distance 


amateur crew. Though she was in a 
pitiful state, I photographed her just 
for the record and chose an angle that 
included the bows of another boat in 
the foreground. 

The first step was to focus the Cap 
Pilar on the ground glass of the Rollei- 
flex 1 was using and then read off the 
distance from the scale. It was over fifty 
feet. Next I did the same with the nearby 
boat. It was about eighteen feet from 
the camera. Then I looked at the depth 
of field scale and positioned one end of 
the bracket that indicated the depth of 
focus at f/8 on the infinity mark. The 
other end of the bracket rested on the 
twenty-five-feet mark, so obviously the 
depth of focus at f/8 would not be 
sufficient to bring both objects into 
focus. I therefore positioned one end of 
the f/11 bracket on the infinity mark 
and found the other end was just about 
opposite seventeen feet on the scale, so 
I took the picture at this setting, making 
full use of the depth of field 

Note that I did not know on what dis- 
tance the camera was focused and it 
would not have helped me if I had. All 
the information needed was how far 
away each object was from the lens. The 
depth of field scale then automatically 
selected the correct hyperfocal distance. 


LIGHTING FOR COLOUR 


Judging a colour slide competition 
the other day, I waded through literally 
hundreds of holiday record pictures 
which, being taken on cloudless sunny 
days, were all too harsh. I commented 


on the fact to the president, wondering 
why the members hadn't learnt to use 
clouds to reflect light into the shadows, 
and to my surprise I found he didn’t 
know what I was talking about. 

In case others don’t know either, it 
might be as well to explain. Suppose you 
are taking a photograph of someone 
standing on a roof, well away trom any 
reflecting surface. If the sky is cloud- 
less, the shadows on his face will be 
almost black. The only reason that they 
are not completely so is that even a 
clear sky reflects a certain amount ot 
light, due to the dust and vapour that 
is always present. If they were not 
present the sky would be black and if, 
in fact, you go to a very high altitude 
in a balloon and rise above the reflecting 
layer, the sky does go navy blue. 

If clouds appear in our clear sky the 
sunlight strikes against them and ts re- 
flected in all directions. The bigger and 
whiter they are, the greater the effect, 
the towering cumulus clouds of summer 
acting in just the same way as a sheet 
of white card. Small, straggling clouds 
will not help much unless there are a lot 
of them—the big, tall ones are best. 

It’s quite logical, really. You wouldn't 
take a portrait by shining a spot on one 
side of a person’s face; a large reflecting 
surface would be used to throw light 
into the shadows. If you think of the sun 
aS a spot and the clouds as reflectors, 
outdoor lighting becomes easy. 

Ot course, you can take good portraits 
with a spot if you diffuse the beam of 
light sufficiently and clouds make very 
good diffusers as well. The difficulty is 
that they usually are too dense or too 
thin, giving an effect that is too dull or 
too harsh. When the occasional day of 
‘hazy sunshine’ arrives and the diffusion 
is just right, every colour shot you take 
looks perfectly lit. You can obtain a 
similar effect, however, by waiting unti! 
the edge of a cloud just covers the sun 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESS 


I was interested to find in a magazine 
circulated to industrial photographers a 
series of drawings showing how to be- 
have. First, we were shown a _ photo- 
grapher standing in a pub with one foot 
on a brass rail, drinking a pint of beer. 
He has a camera slung over his shoulder, 
wears a tweed jacket, and looks as 
though he has done a hard day’s work. 
He is talking to a couple of artistic 
thugs, one of whom actually wears a 
beard. This is Wrong. 

The next picture shows him sitting 
in the Palm Court of a Hotel Splendide. 
He is wearing a beautifully pressed suit 
that would do credit to the windows of 
Montague Burton, but to show he is a 
photographer he wears a fancy waist- 
coat. Though the waiter hovers in the 
background carrying a card marked 
‘Vins’, he is drinking coffee. He leans 
back in his chair, talking in a con- 
descending manner to a group of execu- 
tives, who crane forward eagerly to 
catch every word. This is Right. 

1 am sure this is really first-class 
advice to give to a young man who 
wants to get on in his profession and I 
cannot imagine why it makes me feel 
slightly sick. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


The Gamera with ‘BRAINS” 


£29.19. 10 


E.R. Case £2.9.9 


Tel: HOL. 4214/56 CHA 2237/3596 





the aelalorrioht ALT IcBad 


ONE MOVEMENT-SHOOT 


NO MORE CALCULATING— 
NO MORE ADJUSTMENTS 


SPEED AND APERTURE AUTOMATICALLY SET 


A simple turn only, excellent photographs without any complicated 
adjustment of Spe oA and Aperture. Only turn the 
Ring and coincide the 2 needles in the exposure meter. 


@ BALDANAR f 2.8 45 mm Hard Coated, Colour corrected lens. 
@ PRONTORMAT shutter speeded up to | 300th sec. 


@ BUILT-IN PHOTO-ELECTRIC EXPOSURE METER. 


J. J. Silber Ltd., Lambs Conduit St., London, W.C.lI. 











CITY SALE & EXCHANGE LTD 


Leica 


M3, 


Leica M2, with Elmar f/2.8 50mm lens £109 
Leica HIG, body only £65 
Leica INIG, with Elmar f/2. 8 50mm. lens £88 
Leica HIG, with Summicron f/2 50mm 

£116 


lens ° 
Leica MI, body only £56 


CALL AND INSPECT THE NEW 
ZEISS CONTAREX 


The last word in precision 35 mm. apparatus, with 
Zeiss Planar f/2 lens, coupled meter, pentaprism etc., 
£227 19 11 (or on easy terms: Deposit £45 19 #1 and 
24 months at £8 14 5) 


Zeiss 35 mm 
SYMBOLICA Camera 


Automatic exposure setting Carl Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens 
special Prontormat Shutter. Ask for a demonstration 


(E.R. Case £4 7 2) £4465 








AT CITY SALE...... 


SATISFACTION IN EVERY DEAL 








TRY OUR SPECIAL POSTAL SERVICE FOR 
OUR “‘NEW PROCESS” 
DEVELOPING PRINTING - ENLARGING 


Ask for Brochure and Mailing Envelopes 


FROM OUR STOCKS OF 
NEW CAMERAS 


Rolleiflex 2.8E 

Rolleiflex 3.5F 

Rolleiflex T 

Rolleiflex 4 x 4 

Rolleicord Va 

Hasselblad 500c 

Bessamatic 

Continamatic I! 

Continamatic til 

Leica M3 Body 

Leica 1G, Body 

Leica IG, {/2.8 

Contaflex Alpha with Pantar {2.8 

Contaflex Prima with Pantar and 
exposure control, meter 

Contaflex Super with {/2.8 Tessar 
and meter £93 

Contaflex Rapid, as above, without 
meter £76 

35mm. Contina with Pancar £/2.8 
lens, luminous frame finder, 9 shut- 
ter speeds 


£127 11 
e119 9 
€75 17 
£46 5 
£48 13 
£242 4 
£99 19 
£36 18 
441 8 
£107 14 
£42 19 
£65 13 
£58 


£70 


£23 


YOU SIMPLY MUST have our new BLUE 
BOOK. Over 200 pages and hundreds of 
illustrations. The finest two-bobs-worth of photo 
graphic market information you have ever seen 
Post paid 2/- 








93-94 Fleet Street, E.C.4 


FLEet St. 939/-2 


Phone 


63-66 Cheapside, E.C.2 


Phone: CiTy | 124-5-6 


1 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


MIN 1156 & 6253 


Phone: 





Son F 


so many photographers have changed to 


GEVACOLOR 


for colour prints this year! 





BETTER COLOUR... 

GEVACOLOR this summer for true colour... rich, natural tones, greater resolution 
and full shadow detail without blocked-up highlights. Choose GEVACOLOR NS5 
(speed 25 A.S.A.) for a negative film that will yield glowing colour prints to astonish 
even the sternest critics. 


FASTER SERVICE... 


GEVACOLOR service is second-to-none for speed and quality. 


..- AND NOW COSTS MUCH LESS! 


GEVACOLOR NS films, developing and en-prints are now greatly reduced in price. 


Transparencies and 
Cine Film 


GEVACOLOR Reversal films give 
sparkling results that leap to life on 
the screen. For transparencies use 
RS5 REVERSAL films in 120, 620, 127 
and 35 mm cassettes, 20 or 36 ex- 
posures. (Exposure index 40 A.S.A.) 
GEVACOLOR RS5 Reversal Cine Film 
(10 A.S.A. daylight) is available in 
16 mm (100 ft. spools) or double 
8 mm (25 ft. spools). 

Use GEVACOLOR Reversal films 
and see your results within 3 or 4 days! 





Savings amount to 12/- on a 12 exposure film 


GEVACOLOR N5 ROLL FILMS 
(127, 120 and 620 sizes) 


, y Now 8/- 





GEVACOLOR N5 35 mm. FILM 


DT NOW 





DEVELOPING ROLL FILM 


BENOW G6/- 





DEVELOPING 35 mm. FILM 


DeEnow 6/- 





EN-PRINTS (From all sizes) 


e) A'/ \ele) Ke): 


FILM 


2g Now 


2/- 


From your usual dealer 





NEW EQUIPMENT 


Combined Developer-fixer 


ARTHUR PALMER 


FUNDAMENTALLY, the 
development of silver 
halide photographic 
emulsions has not 
changed since Fox 
Talbot’s day. It has 
consisted essentially 
in the reduction of 
the light-struck silver 
salt in one bath, the 
developer, followed 
by the removal of 
the unreduced halide 
in a second bath, the 
fixer. True, the com- 
position of the baths, 
principally devel- 
opers, have been 
changed and _ their 
behaviour modified, e.g., to produce 
fine-grain. New reducing agents have 
been evolved, but the two-stage process 
has remained, although numerous 
attempts have heen made during the 
period to formulate a bath in which 
development and fixation can proceed 
together. Such baths were possible, but 
they had disadvantages which out- 
weighed their convenience 
Recently in America*, and now in 
Britain, combined developing and fixing 
baths have been placed on the market 
Ilford Ltd introduced the British pro 
duct. Its name, Monophen, indicates that 
it contains Phenidone, a developing 
igent which emanated from the Ilford 
Research Laboratories in 1952, 
Monophen is sold in polythene bottles 
and has to be diluted with an equal 
volume of water before use. Develop- 
ment and fixation are then carried out 
in six minutes, irrespective of tempera- 
ture, so long as this lies between 65 and 
80°F. At the end of this time no further 
increase in density is possible, so there 
is no fear of over-development; nor is 
contrast by development control feasible. 
It will be seen that development is 
reduced to the ultimate in simplicity, but 
two factors must be observed. The film 
must be rapidly immersed in_ the 
developer, as reduction starts at a rapid 
rate which gradually slows until] the 
fixer takes control. and since there is no 
hardener in the bath the gelatin of the 
emulsion is soft at the end of the process 
and must therefore be treated with great 
respect. Washing takes but a further five 
minutes, and then the film may be hung 
to dry in the ordinary way. Since it is 
unwise to use a squeegee to remove sur- 
face water a drop or two of wetting agent 
in the final rinse water is advised. To 
ensure rapid immersion the loaded film 
reel is best plunged into the previously 





* PHOTOGRAPHY Magazine, September 
1959, 
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filled tank. This demands a good dark 
room. Alternatively, a tank with a large 
inlet is advised, 


NEGATIVE QUALITY 


Exposures in the camera and experi 
mental strips exposed under a step wedge 
indicated a long, smooth, gradation 
slope. No significant influence on the 
effective emulsion speed was noted on 
the films tested—-FP3 and HP3—in com- 
parison with treatment in ID 11. On 
neither film was the grain structure 
obtrusive in X13 enlargements of a 
mid-tone. 


HP3 


ECONOMY 


It is stated that a 500-cc bottle of 
Monophen, which makes a litre of work- 
ing solution, will process about twelve 
films. After having been used, a heavy 
sludge is precipitated, but the super 
natant liquid can readily be decanted. In 
our tests, used developer was stored for 
three weeks and found to be still fully 
active at the end of that period. At its 
price of 8s 9d, representing about 9d 
per film, Microphen may be regarded 
as quite economic, particularly taking 
into consideration its convenience and 
saving of time, not to mention the saving 
on the fixer. 


CASCADE WETTING AGENT 


Described as superconcentrated, 
Cascade is a new wetting agent by May 
& Baker Ltd. A viscous fluid, it is 
effective at a dilution of 1 in 4,000 and 
compatible with all types of processing 
solution, acid, alkaline or neutral. A 
30-cc bottle contains sufficient to treat 
120 litres or just over 26 gallons, 

Packed in two sizes, the 30-cc bottle 
is provided with a dropper to fit into the 
cap. A dropperful will treat a gallon 
of solution. Four drops will treat a pint 
The large bottle, 500 cc, has a screw cap 
with a capacity of about 10 cc or enough 
for 49 litres (10 gallons). Prices are 
4s 6d and 15s 0d respectively. 


JOHNSON ENLARGER TIME SWITCH 
Not exactly a new item, but a re- 
modelled version of a product which 
has been available for several years, 
the Johnson Timer is introduced into 
the mains lead to an enlarger or printing 
box to close the circuit for any predeter- 
mined interval from one second to five 
minutes. It is suitable for use on any 
voltage up to 250, but it should be 
employed only on AC circuits 


A spring motor which is wound by 
the setting of the dial (for intervals less 
than about 35 seconds it is wound to 
that time and then turned back to the 
desired setting) provides the motive 
power. Pressure on the central knob 
on the case sets the timer in operation, 
switches on the lamp and cuts it out 
at the end of the period for which the 
hands were set. A large hand is used 
for intervals up to 60 seconds and a 
smaller concentric pointer indicates min- 
utes. To enable the lamp to be switched 
on while focusing is being carried out 
a sliding button is operated. Wiring is 
simple and a clear circuit diagram is 
printed on the cover closing the base. A 
screwdriver is the only tool required. 

The new model is of the same shape 
and size as the old one, but it is moulded 
in ivory plastic with a large red plastic 
knob for setting the hands. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
convenience of a timing switch on the 
enlarger—consistent exposure of repeat 
prints, one’s hands are Jeft free for 
shading or filtering (multigrade or 
colour) and, if the switch is not attached 
to the enlarger, freedom from risk of 
‘juddering’ when switching on. 

Johnsons of Hendon Ltd are the dis- 
tributors and the price is £2 17s 6d. 
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AUTOMAT B 


Here is a completely automatic 

exposure meter. It has no needle, 

no dial and requires no calculations. Merely 

point it, press the button and release. Its super- 

sensitive light cell mechanism resets the scale (from the 

: previous reading) and, Presto! there’s the correct 

© Fully automatic exposure against the stop you intend using! Work: 

equally well with incident or reflected light for colour or 

monochrome. Beautifully made, vest-pocket size, large 

clear figures, elegant, modern design in black, red and 

gold. Graduated for DIN, A.S.A. and scaled for still- 
and cine cameras. 


Complete with ever-ready case £10 . 4 . 4 


@ Shockproof spring suspension 


@ Instant assessment of speed and light 


FROM ALL GOOD PHOTO SHOPS 
Sole Wholesale Distributors. NEVILLE BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED © LONDON 





SPECIAL TECHNIQUES 


2—CORRECTING SKY TONES AND PERSPECTIVE DISTORTION 
by HEINZ WEDEWARDI 


above a landscape with foreground 


Ir IS WELL KNOWN that the trans- 
parent film will register a much 
longer scale of contrasts than paper 
will. The transparent film base will 
transmit with negligible loss all the 
light which passes through the silver 
image. In the case of a print on paper, 
the image seen depends on the light 
which first has to penetrate the silver 
image to be reflected back through 
that image to the observer's eye. It 
will be obvious that a high proportion 
of the light will be absorbed 

Consider, for example, a_ scene 
strong 


brightness con 


embracing 


trasts, Say open sky with white clouds 


shadows or a contre-jour subject 

A straight print from the negative 
even on the softest grade of paper 
will be unable to record the whole 
scale of brightnesses recorded on the 
negative. Either the sky will be ‘burnt 
out’, that is, devoid of tone, or detail 
in the shadows will be lost in an 
overall blackness. 

To make a print to record detail 
in the shadows and tone in the high 
lights, selective exposure must be 
given to different areas. The areas 
which are dense on the negative (the 
highlights) are given extra exposure 


or the shadow areas (thin parts of the 
negative) are shaded during the print- 
ing exposure. The skilful photo- 
grapher will often be able to make the 
necessary adjustments with his hands, 
moving them, shaping them, in the 
beam from the enlarger to shield 
some areas, while others are receiving 
extra exposure 

The less experienced may prefer to 
use ‘dodgers’ which perform the same 
function. They can be made quite 
simply, and it is a matter of only a 
few moments to fashion specially 
shaped ones for any particular prob- 
lem. Where it is required to allow 





the need 


extra exposure, a hole torn roughly 
to shape in a piece of thin card or 
thick black paper answers well. The 
card is held in the enlarger beam so 
that the light passing through the 
hole falls on the area of the paper 
where the extra darkening is re- 
quired, but it must be kept moving 
just a quiver is enough-—or a hard 
outline of the adjustment may be 
produced on the print. It should also 
be held fairly near the lens. The 
nearer it is to the paper, the harder 
will the outline be. It is to avoid hard- 
ness of the outline that the hole should 
be torn, not cut. 

A single piece of card having a 
variety of holes of different shapes 
and sizes can be prepared. 

Another method of local darken- 
ing is by means of a ‘light brush’, 
which can be made quite simply from 
an ordinary pocket torch. Make a 
black paper cone to fit over the bezel 
and fasten it securely with adhesive 
tape or other means. Cut a small hole 
at the apex of the cone. Light can 
then be applied locally as by pencil. 


LOCAL FORCED DEVELOPMENT 
It is also possible sometimes to 
lower the tone of an area sufficiently 
by local forced development. The 
print is removed from the developer 
and the area rubbed with the tip of 
finger or just breathed upon. The 


Right : 


slight local raising of the temperature 
of the developer will increase its 
activity. Sometimes merely dipping 
the print in warm water (85-100 °F) 
will produce the desired result, but 
forced development must be applied 
with discretion or veiling will occur. 


HOLDING BACK 


Where shadow areas in a negative 
are too thin, exposure in those parts 


may be restrained by suitable shading 
If the shape of the area to be con 
trolled is simple and near the edge 
the hand or a piece of card may be 
suitable as a shader. If more con 

plicated shapes or enclosed areas are 
involved, roughly shaped pieces of 
thick paper or thin card can be cut or 
torn and fixed to the end of a length 
of springy wire. This is held in the 
enlarger beam with its shadow on 
the area to be restrained and gently 
‘quivered’ to prevent a hard edge. The 
proportionate time required will have 
to be found by trial until experience 
has been gained. 


CORRECTING VERTICALS 

Except when special effects are 
aimed at, photographs of architec 
tural and other subjects having im 
portant vertical lines can be most 
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unsatisfactory if the verticals are not 
parallel. Those who specialize in that 
kind of work use cameras wit 
‘movements’ to overcome the diffi 
culty. On such cameras there are pro 
visions for swinging the front and 
back and setting the lens above, belov 
or to one side of the centre line. 

But even if a camera without suct 
refinements is the only one available 
or if one has to enlarge from a nega- 
tive already made which exhibit 
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convergent ‘verticals’, all is not lost. 
Much can be done at the enlarging 
stage. The movements not provided 
on the camera can be applied to the 
enlarger 

It is for such work that the more 
elaborate enlargers with adjustable 
negative carriers and _ baseboards 
come into their own, but with a little 
ingenuity the simplest enlarger can 


Left : Stra 


nt. Right : The 5 


taken with super-wide 


yrrection applied by tilting 


be adapted. The effect of tilting the 
camera can to a large extent be 
counteracted by tilting the enlarger 
baseboard, the negative carrier or 
both. In many enlargers it 1s not 
practicable to tilt the negative, but 
even if the baseboard is fixed it is a 
simple matter to incline the paper 
holder by inserting a block of wood 
or similar support under one edge and 


erspective distortion 1 


+ + hy yaper 





to find the angle of tilt required to 
restore parallelism. 

In the process two problems arise. 
First, the focus is not even over the 
print and it is necessary to adjust it 
until the best compromise is reached 
and then to stop down the lens to 
cover the depth of field. Second, as 
top and bottom of the print are now 
being enlarged by different scales, the 
exposure across the paper has to be 
adjusted by shading the lighter areas. 
A shading card may be drawn slowly 
above the paper from the darker end 
so that exposure is progressively 
decreased as the lighter end is 
approached. 

There are occasions when 
deliberate distortion may add point 
to the result. For instance, the paper 
may be curved away from or towards 
the lens, the ends being secured to 
avoid its movement during exposure. 
Stopping down will be necessary to 
cope with depth of field. 

Soft definition in prints from sharp 
negatives may also be contrived 
during enlargement. The image is first 
sharply focused on the paper and an 
exposure made. Then, without dis- 
turbing any other setting, the image 
is slightly de-focused and another 
exposure made. The result is a sharp 
image outlined by a less sharp one 








Satisfy your 
thirst for colour 


Taken on Gevacolor Negative roll f 


with the true realism of KGqayXeekey; 


FILM 


“a 


BIG PRICE REDUCTIONS LOOK ! Roll films: 120, 620 


and 127 are reduced from 10/6 and 
make GEVACOLOR NS the most inexpensive as well 10/5 to 8/- (Including Tax) 


as the best of all negative films for colour prints. 35 mm. film is reduced from 12/7 
i to 10/- (Including Tax) 

Improved production methods—plus—the most : 
‘ : ; Developing roll films from 6/6 to 6/- 

up-to-date processing make these new prices possible... , 35mm. ,, . 1/6 to 6/- 


saving as much as 12/- on a 12 exposure film. EN-prints are reduced from 2/9 to 2/- 


AND FASTER SERVICE 
THAN EVER 





FROM YOUR USUAL DEALER 








Bright young things 
look their brightest 


A CNI17 
High Speed Universal 
negative film for 
superb colour prints FAST 
and enlargements 
AGFACOLOR CN14 SHARP 
Vitra fine grain 35 mm 
colour negative fiim BRILLIANT 


AGFACOLOR CT18 


Reversal film NATURAL 
Poth cao Films 


colour transparencies 
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rs, Agfa A.G., Leverkusen/Western Germar 


AGFA LIMITED - 27 REGENT STREET - LONDON - SW1 - REGent 8581/4 





ROLLEIFLEX 


Filling a 


long-felt need, 


Tele-Rollei is 


one of the 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT of a new model 
Rollei can always be counted on to 
evoke lively interest among all classes 
of photographer. This latest addition is 
no exception. Indeed, it will be greeted 
as a long-awaited departure from the 
‘normal’ focal-length models and there 
will be many professionals who favour 
the Rollei for all its facilities who will 
welcome the new version which will 
enable them to use a Rollei for assign- 
ments for which the standard lenses 
were not the most suitable—at least so 
far as the focal length was concerned 

As is to be expected, the Tele version 
has the standard body—light die-casting 
with integral baffles, automatic loading, 
metered film advance by single-throw 
crank, provision for alternative backs for 
plates or cut film, and for the Rolleikin 
2.8. In fact, it incorporates all the refine- 
ments which have been embodied in the 
latest models, plus provision for inserting 
a polished glass plate into the focal plane 
for precision work where critical flatness 
of the film is called for. The essential 
difference is in the front, which carries 
lenses of 135-mm focus. 

The taking lens is a new Carl Zeiss 
Sonnar f/4, specially computed for the 
Tele-Rolleiflex. Of five-element con- 
struction, it has been designed to have 
a short back focus in the interest of 
compactness and to relieve mechanical 
strain on the camera front. Examination 
on the optical bench confirmed the visual 


13.5 


this long-lens 


best ever built 


appraisal of its performance from the 
results of a film put through it pre- 
viously, There was no evidence of astig- 
matism and all corrections, including 
that for colour, were of a high order. 
There was slight outward coma (well 
within normal tolerances) and very 
slight curvature. The contrast was excep- 
tionally good; there was negligible focus 
shift on stopping down. Register of focal 
plane and viewing screen was well within 
tolerance—very slightly long (less than 
1/1000 in.). All this adds up to a lens 
for which the description ‘superb’ 
would not be amiss. 

To match the focusing characteristics 
of the taking lens a four-element Heidos- 
mat, whose design is based on the Sonnar 
formula, is fitted as the viewing lens. 
This and the super-bright focusing 
screen provide a brilliant image evenly 
illuminated to the corners, and critical 
focus is facilitated by a hinged x24 
magnifier in the hood, which is detach- 
able and of the new ‘one-hand’ design. 
The hood also embodies a direct view 
eye-level frame finder. Automatic paral- 
lax correction is applied as in the 
standard models. 

The shutter is a Synchro-Compur 
speeded 1/500 to 1 sec. It is synchro- 
nized for bulb and electronic flash and 
has exposure-value coupling between 
shutter and diaphragm. The controls are 
operated by chamfered milled wheels, 
one on each side of the lens assembly. 


That controlling the shutter is scaled 
not in speeds but exposure values, and 
it has click stops. The actual speed ts 
read in a window on the top of the lens 
panel. Operation of the diaphragm con 
trol registers in a similar window. A 
pointer on the shutter control wheel 
indicates the EV figure of the shutter 
diaphragm combination. Synchroniza 
tion is selected by a_ small lever 


SHUTTER SPEED TESTS 





Nominal _____s—s Measured 


millisecs 


milliseconds 
940 
| 460 
| 230 
115 
64 
33.3 
18 
9 
48 
} 28 





Optical and mechanical tests at Dumar Optics Led 


which has to be slightly lifted as 
a safeguard against accidental distur 
bance. By swinging the same lever fully 
outwards, the delayed release train is 
engaged. Shutter release and flash outlet 
are disposed symmetrically at the lowe! 
edge of the lens panel. The former 1s 
internally threaded to accept a cable and 
is fitted with the Rollei safety catch. A 
safety catch is also fitted to the flash 
socket, which is of the usual 3-mm 
coaxial type. 

The Rollei exposure meter may, of 
course, be built in if required. 

Focusing is possible down to 8 ft 6 in., 
but a closer approach is possible if 
Rolleinar supplementary — lenses > 
fitted. Standard Rolleinars may be used 
but for the new model two special sets 
have been produced. They are mounted 
together and compensated for parallax 
No. 0.35 pair is hinge mounted and so 
may be retained on the camera and 
swung into use quickly. Its range is 
9 ft 2 in. to 4 ft 5 in., while No. 0.7 
closes the range to between 4 ft 6} in 
and 3 ft. 

Prices are: Tele-Rolleiflex, £171 17s 6d 
leather ever-ready case, £8 2s 9d: Rollei 
nars: 0.35, £13 6s 2d; 0.7, £12 3s 6d 

R. F. Hunter Ltd are the UK agents 
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STARTING ON A LOCAL PAPER 


As an example, the work and working methods of DENNIS 
MANSELL, a photographer on a_ weekly newspaper 





NE of the best training grounds 

for young photo-journalists in 

in can be found in employment 

ome of the smaller but go-ahead 

incials. Some of these local week- 

are restricted in scope and poten 

sales, but they often make up for 

by a journalistic awareness and 

t pride which may well be lacking 

larger provincial dailies. 

iny local papers accept photo- 

1y aS a means of brightening 

pages and holding reader in- 

\ photographer on such a 

paper is not just one of a team 

Generally he is the only cameraman 

on the statf, which means plenty of 
work but also plenty of variety. 

It is no longer a question of flash 

ots at Rotary gatherings, fétes and 

iners. It can mean a visit to West- 
minster to make a picture story on a 
day in the life of the local MP; it can 
niean a trip to Ostend with the local 
football team. It can mean coming in 
touch with every aspect of local in- 
dustry and social life of the district. 

If he works harder, he is also freer 
from frustration and he certainly has 
a say in deciding which events are to 
be covered, so that he can choose 
those which offer most opportunities 
for good pictures. Usually, there is no 
dictation about how a picture should 
be taken, and he is therefore free to 
give a story any treatment he likes. 

Then again, if he is lucky like 
Dennis Mansell, who works for the 
Braintree and Witham Times in 
Essex, he has the -hance to supervise 
the layout and presentation of his own 
pictures. How many photographers 
would like to do this? 

Mansell says that for a picture 
feature the space allowed will usually 
be a page or a centre spread and he 
is told how much space to leave for 
written copy and advertisements and 
illowed to get on with the job. 

This freedom to lay out one’s own 
yictures means a lot to Mansell and 
s one of the biggest attractions about 

is present employment. He likes to 
remember that the way in which pic- 

tures are sometimes treated by art 

editors can and has meant a breaking- 
it for other photographers, and he 
tances the historic case of Eugene 
th, who left Life because of dis- 

itisfaction with his layouts. 

Dennis Mansell, at 27, is a com- 
petent, all-round newsman and his 

xperiences in provincial journalism 
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will stand him in good stead wherever 
he goes. 

Although there are advantages, 
there are also drawbacks to working 
on a local weekly. In general—and 
these do not necessarily apply to 
Dennis Mansell’s case—such jobs 
cannot really be well paid and oper- 
ators are usually required to work 
with one Press camera with a normal 
focal-length lens. If any cameraman 
feels he requires a miniature or roll- 
film camera to give him the sort of 
picture he wants, it is usually a ques- 
tion of providing his own equipment 

Also, photographers on_= small 
weeklies are usually required to keep 
themselves fully occupied, even when 
there are no stories to be done for the 
paper. Commercial work helps to 
make the photographic department 
pay for itself, and this is an attitude 
of mind which can sometimes lead to 
difficult conditions. It can mean, on 
occasions, that the Press  photo- 
grapher grows to begrudge the time 
spent in making pictures for the jour- 
nal because he is worrying about the 
other work which is accumulating 

Mansell started photography at 
school when he was 13. By the time 
he left (at 16) he was doing all the 
school photography—plays, sports 
groups and so on. His ambition was 
tc get into Fleet Street, but he ended 
up as a portrait and commercial 
photographer. After he had com- 
pleted his National Service, he 
travelled over most of Southern Eng- 
land, taking panoramic _ school 
groups. He stood this for two years, 
when he tired so much of the purely 
mechanical process of photograph 
production that he retreated to work 
in a factory. 

This was only for a few months, 
however, and he emerged with fresh 
enthusiasm to take his present job 
with the Braintree paper. He has been 
with it now for five years and rejoices 
in the fact that he has an editor who 
is keen on progressive photography. 

On the technical side, he says, he 
works with a 5 x 4 Micro Press 
camera for most of the straightfor- 
ward news pictures, though for 
features and picture stories he prefers 
to work with his Contax, because he 
feels this produces pictures with much 
more atmosphere and feeling. He 
thinks this is largely due to the fact 
that the small camera is relatively 
unobtrusive, while a bulky Press 
camera is just not suitable for photo- 











graphing people unawares. With the 
Contax he rarely uses flash, but 
when he is loaded up with HPS he 
feels confident that he can photo- 
graph anything he can see—even if it 
means an exposure of } sec. at f/ 1.5 

His experience and his views pro- 
vide an interesting summary of the 
life of a local weekly photographer 
Sometimes, he says, it is difficult to 
feel enthusiastic about the work, par 
ticularly when it means photograph- 
ing an annual event which has been 
covered in previous years 


All the same, there is always the 
challenge in the job and this is what 
he likes best about it. The thought 
that there are always satisfying pic- 
tures to be found if one looks hard 
enough is a thought that makes his 
life worth while. That he finds them is 
evident from the selection which we 
have made to show here 
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READERS’ PICTURE 


CEDRIC BARKER 


CEDRIC BARKER 


FRANK ROGERS 


CHILDREN AT PLAY are always interesting, particularly when 
they are your own. Here are some examples. Frank Rogers, 
of Dudley, Worcs, took his picture in a Midland playground 
He used a Contaflex Rapid and Adox KB 14 film, exposed 
1/250, £/4, and developed in Neofin Blue. Cedric Barker, 
of Bristol, says he wasn’t in the cage with the rabbit, but 
his Vito B was close against the wire netting. He used Tri-X 
and Microdol, 1/50, f£/5.6. He also did the picture of the 
boy with a drum, same camera, same film, same exposure. 
Clive Harrison, of Ealing, took his shot of children playing 
in Bruges, Belgium, with a strange disposition of vertical and 
horizontal faces. No data, but almost certainly Rolleiflex 


CLIVE HARRISON 





AMATEUR FROM BAVARIA 


BRUNO MOOSER 
prefers black and white, 
uses two Leicas, says 

‘I only want to 


make good pictures’ 


BRUNO MooseR combines a faintly 
unlikely occupation with a love of 
photography. He is an amateur with 
a rare ability to see photographically. 
He teaches deaf-mutes, the kind of 
altruistic profession which you would 
expect to breed sympathy with out- 
side things. 

His name will be recognized by 
people who regularly read photo- 
graphic magazines and books. He has 
been contributing to them for years, 
both in Europe and farther afield. 
The style of his work has the consis- 
tency of an expert and the balance of 
a photographer whose ideas of the 
state of the world and its people have 
become fully formulated. 

At 34, and with the kind of success 
in photography which leads many 
similar young men to think in terms 
of earning a living at it, Mooser pre- 
fers being an amateur. ‘I like the 
independence,’ he says. The freedom 
to take pictures of whatever he wants 
is important. There he voices a 
characteristic of some people: the 
fact of having to do a thing for 
money, for a living, takes the pleas- 
ure out of it. To have to pummel an 


Continued on page 36 
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idea into the shape required by some- 
body else makes the thing onerous. 

One faint regret is that he cannot 
travel more. Work confines him to 
the Bayrischen Wald, his home among 
the mountains and forests of Bavaria. 
But few more satisfying places exist 
in which to be confined, for land- 
scapes and people. 

‘Many of my best pictures are 
taken there, says Mooser. ‘This con- 
tinuing connexion with people and 
landscapes trains the ability to per- 
ceive. Even when I am going for a 
walk without a camera I am dissect- 
ing the scene, looking for lines and 
forms, watching people, their faces 
and their doings. 

I am not in pursuit of a special 
photographic style. | only want to 
make good pictures. That means pic- 
tures with originality through subtle 
choice of viewpoint, cropping, focus- 
ing effects and graphic arrangement. 

‘I am indifferent to the surrounds 
which produce the pictures. For me, 
the picture itself is the important 
thing. Between the opposites of life, 
the happiness and sadness, the beau- 
tiful and the ugly, there is a world of 
mediums, blends, which I want to 
explore. 

‘So, photography opens new dimen- 
sions to me and has given me a good 
deal of practical psychology, and 
that, in addition to the pleasure I get 
out of the technique in itself, is reason 
enough for doing it.’ 

Mooser uses two Leica M3 cameras 
and works only in black and white. 
One camera is loaded with a fast 
film and the other with a slow one. 
There’s nothing to get excited about 
in his processing procedure. He uses 
normal proprietary developers and 
no tricks. 

Except for the one trick that cant 
be copied—ability. 
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SHE FELL IN LOVE WITH 


MARIE ELIZABETH GALLOIS, Dutch-born, London-trained ph 


her camera to telling the story of her friends the Lapps 





N 1952 I went to Finnish Lapland for a year. I learnt 
a of the Finnish language after I arrived, and then 
joined up with a Lapp family. So from being a student 
at The Hague, in Holland, I found myself deep in the 
northern forests, thirty miles from the nearest village. 

During this time I was looking after the children of 
the Lapp family and learning how to move about the 
forest on foot and on skis. I attended the reindeer round- 
ups and counted deer for £1 a day. The people, children 
and adults, are gay, friendly and gentle. I grew to like 
their simple way of life, their honesty and trustworthiness 
I always felt completely safe among them, for it would 
simply did not occur to any of them to use violence. 

One thing, however, annoys them. They don’t like to 
be called Lapps. In Scandinavia this ts a faintly derogatory 
nickname derived from the unfashionable clothing they 
once used to wear. All that has changed. Their proper 
name is ‘Same’ (pronounced Sa/mer) and their culture 
is one of the oldest in Europe 

When finally I returned to Holland I felt scmehow that 
I had changed. The old way of life, with dances, concerts 
and students’ parties, was unreal. I felt the need to make 
people aware of the spell of Lapland. 

| had taken a camera with me, but I knew nothing about 
photography. The pictures I had taken were bad. So the 
first thing to do was to learn how to take pictures. I 
decided to come to England and do it properly. I took 
a helpful part-time course at Ealing Technical College and 
then got enrolled at the London School of Printing and 
Graphic Arts for three years because I preferred to be in 
the centre of London. I enjoyed the course immensely, 
and the freedom one is given to find one’s own medium 
of expression. In 1958 I passed the City and Guilds Final 
in Commercial Photography. 

Then I went back to attend the Same conference at 
Inari in north-eastern Finland. 

On the way up to Finland I stayed a few weeks with 
Same friends in a mountain area in mid-Sweden. One 
evening I got a lift with some reindeer owners, in the car 
of one of them, to a small village in the mountains, near 
which a round-up was going to be held. 

It was the beginning of July, and the calves born that 
spring had to be earmarked. Soon we left the pine forest 
behind us and the only trees were low birches, willow 
bushes and crawling junipers. 

I felt as if I were home again—even though I hardly 
spoke any Swedish, or the Same dialect of that region. 
Contact was so easy and straightforward. The rather 
elaborate etiquette of the Swedes is often a strain, and 
it was such a relief to be with people to whom outward 
appearances do not matter so much. When, instead of 
‘Would you be so kind to pass me the sugar, please?’ the 
Same says, “Give me the sugar’, he is not any less polite. 

When herding reindeer, one has got to be agile and 
economical with time, able to pack up and go within five 

LAPLAN D minutes, and often to snatch a quick meal. There isn't 
time to be excessively polite. The reindeer would not 
wait. This may appear ‘raw’ to a stranger and probably 
causes a lot of misunderstandings. 

The day before the reindeer were due in the enclosure 
: : an old Same and I made a trip through the mountains. He 
in Northern Finland was 78 years old, and had been a professional photo- 

grapher since the early plate-camera days. He owned a 

photographic business and a souvenir shop. 
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At leisure we roamed through the mountains, photo- 
graphing here and there, using snow-covered peaks as 
backgrounds, boiling coffee on small fires. His mind was 
incredibly active: he was always keen to find out new 
things. He loved telling jokes—which unfortunately I could 
not understand, but his own pleasure in them was so 
obvious that I had to laugh anyway! 

After a quick meal in an enormous hotel which sud- 
denly appeared in front of us in the middle of nowhere— 
no roads lead to it—we walked on till about 11 pm, and 
found a suitable spot for sleeping amongst rocks and 
dwarf birches. There was no fear of dew in June and 
July—and although this was quite far below the Arctic 
circle, there were only two hours of darkness. When we 
got up at 4 am the sun was already shining. Some coffee, 
bread and dried reindeer meat for breakfast and off we 
set to the enclosure, eight miles away. 

When we arrived, the herd of about 2,000 reindeer was 
already visible in the distance. Soon men started to arrive, 
mostly with dogs (looking like huskies, but not so fierce) 
and there were greetings, more coffee, and a share-out of 
food with those who had been travelling for many days. 

After an hour of careful manoeuvring by the herdsman 
and his two dogs, and with the help of the other reindeer 
owners, the herd was finally led into the enclosure. The 
men allowed the herd to ‘settle’ first—so that the calves 
could find their mothers again, but soon it was one whirl 
of reindeer, lassos and men as the calves were caught. 

I felt almost embarrassed to be the only outsider, and 
longed to be active as well. After a time somebody lent 
me a lasso, and a Same, who I knew, showed me the 
ropes. He was a wonderful, patient teacher, and showed 
me how to hold and throw a lasso, and how to hold a 
calf so that he could earmark it. 

A hard wind and the hooves of the reindeer blew sand 
into everyone's eyes, and soon we looked very dirty with 
sand and blood on our faces and clothes. But the atmos- 
phere was full of gaiety and warmth, shared by the women 
and children who came along later during the morning. 
[he children were being taught by their fathers in a very 
nice and gentle way. No child was naughty; they were 
all trying to help with the herding. 

Outside the enclosure some tourists had appeared. A 
few seemed to catch something of this marvellous atmos- 
phere, but others just saw dirty faces, inelegant working 
clothes and the maze of reindeer, grunting with low 
guttural sounds. I felt miles apart from them and went 
happily to drink coffee and eat with the herdsmen. Fires 
were quickly made, faces and hands washed, water boiled 
for coffee and everybody relaxed. The almost unbearable 
swarms of mosquitoes were luckily absent this summer. 

After lunch we worked till early evening, when the 
reindeer were let out of the enclosure to have a week’s 
freedom and grazing till the next round-up. One herdsman 
went with them and the rest of us made our way to the 
village to wash and eat. Everybody was very tired but 
relaxed and there was a great feeling of unity. I treated 
many pairs of swollen eyes, full of sand, with a tea-bath, 
which seemed to soothe them miraculously. More than 
ever, I felt that these people had something to teach us 
rather than the other way around. 

About 1953 some Samer with university educations from 
Finland, Norway and Sweden decided to get together and 
hold three-yearly conferences to discuss the many prob- 
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lems that face the Same race at present. In this they were 
encouraged by Finns, Norwegians and Swedes who had 
come to know and appreciate the Same society and culture 
and feared that by their very passivity towards the 
approaching ‘civilization’ they would not have a chance of 
saving their individuality. 

In 1956 a Nordic Same Council was formed, as an 
official body capable of dealing with the respective govern- 
ments and the already existing “Nordic Council’. 

When I arrived at the conference venue at Inari I 
helped with the catering for the 200 or more people who 
were expected. After all, my first stay in Lapland had done 
a great deal for me, and very often I had not been able 
to repay the hospitality and help received. Here was the 
chance. In Lapland, Samer and Finnish settlers alike offer 
hospitality to most people coming into their house 
coffee, food or accommodation—for which they would 
usually refuse payment. Many tourists take advantage of 
this, often even without changing their rather comical 
attitude of thinking themselves superior to the Samer. 
[There is always something one can do for them, like 
sawing wood, fetching water from the well or river for 
the lady of the house, mending a broken radio or gramo- 
phone, promising to send copies of pictures taken (and 
really send them), or take something that they find difficult 
to get in the forest. Oranges for the children are prized. 

I so much wished the Inari conference to be a real 
success, that something would be achieved towards pre- 
serving the Same culture and language. 

From all accounts it was. I did not follow the discus- 
sions very much, since I was involved in serving coffee 
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in a small café we had improvised in the school building 
where the conference took place. These conferences are 
refreshingly different from the ones we have. The Same 
is not interested in looking important and so there is a 
nice casual atmosphere. Whole families flock into the 
meetings, and small children sit very quiet and well 
behaved. One big handicap for most Samer is that they 
do not speak the same language: Norwegian and Swedish 
are close enough but Finnish is totally different. On top 
of that there are at least four different Same dialects. 

During the last vear the fruits of the conferences have 
become visible. The Nordic Council has been approached 
by the Nordic Same Council, and has decided to start 
scientific study into reindeer breeding and its possible 
improvements. In Finland the Same language may become 
obligatory in the general schools in Lapland and a 
secondary school for Samer is being considered. 

After the conference, a Same youth camp was held for 
people of all ages between 16 and 35. 

They were three sparkling days of discussions, walks 
and picnics in the evenings in spots where no tourists 
could come and stare. There were no social barriers. They 
all treated each other alike, whether they were reindeer 
herders or teachers. The young ones seemed remarkably 
mature and intelligent, and all had natural good behaviour. 
There was hardly any organization It was not necessary. 

A Same Youth Society was born at the end of the camp, 
as well as the hope that maybe, from then on, the Same 
would find a way to stay what he is, not letting the diffi- 
culties of the outside world destroy his own happy, gentle 
and civilized nature. 
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ASSIGNMENT No. 5 IS NOW COMPLETE 


MONSTERS 
TO ORDER 


THE INGENUITY of our readers has once again been demon- 
strated. Here are some of the results of the Assignment 
set in February. 

These readers have been about, using their eyes, letting 
their imaginations direct their efforts, finding a splendid 
variety of tree-stump animals and grotesque creatures 
made from stone, 

There is even a caricature. Not all the monsters are 
terrifying: some are quite amiable. Some are faintly 
superior. 

The published pictures were taken by the following 
people: 

A. E. A. Fleming Hewett, Canterbury. Water- 

logged tree stump makes prehistoric saurian 

B. B. Hollingworth, Caterham. Macro-photograph 

of new shoots on plant. Dark demon 

J. G. Lodge, Reading. Head of thoughtful stag, 
formed by branches of tree 

H. G. Cloete-Noding, Cape Town. Woolly- 
headed quadruped tree, going places 

H. Davis, Rotherham. Gnarled tree stump or 
dragon-headed man eater 

A. H. Jefferd, Salisbury. Stonehenge monster, 
nose-weary and down in the mouth 

Maurice Fridberg, Dublin. General de Gaulle 
in caricature 

W. Greenless, Wigan, Dozy, wooden-headed 
profile 

C. J. Dean, N. Rhodesia. An owl on a tree 
stump. Really a termites’ nest 











SERGE DE SAZO 


SPIRITS OF THE DEEP 


ASSIGNMENT No. 7 


Do you REMEMBER the littke mermaid of the Hans Andersen 
fairy tale? She lived for three hundred years, and when she died 
would become foam on the sea for all the rest of time. That 
particular spirit of the ocean chose the painful alternative of 
changing into a human. There are others, however. They can be 
photographed. But since they are only half out of the water, it is 
necessary to produce their complete form by repeating that half 
by reflection. You did it at school with ink blobs on folded paper 
(at right). Serge de Sazo did it by double printing (above). Do 
yours any way you like—by reflection in water, in mirrors, double 
printing, anything. It must be symmetrical, but not a straight 
photograph. Spirit of the Deep is your theme. Entries to PHoTo- 
GRAPHY, Vogue House, Hanover Square, London W1, by August 
1. Include return postage, envelope; mark entry Assignment No. 7. 








Camera Buys for the Camera-Wise 
You'll be very glad you waited! 


Check these amazing features: 


* 7-element f/1.4 52 mm Hexanon lens w/bayonet 
mount (other interchangeable lenses—f/2 35 mm, 
f/1.8 85 mm, f/2.8 135 mm) 


fully automatic stop-down to preset aperture (w/ 
manual control for depth-of-field check) 


interchangeable pentaprism and waist-level view- 
finder 


split-image focusing combined with fresnel field 
for hairline accuracy 


metal vane focal plane shutter (with speeds of B, 
1, 2, 4, 8, 15, 30, 60, 125, 250, 500, 1000 and 2000) 


built-in exposure meter fully cross-coupled to 
film speed, shutter speed and lens aperture 


M flash sync at all shutter speeds and up to an 
incredible 1/125 sec. for electronic flash 


* built-in self timer (w/ten seconds delay) 


All these, and more, are offered by the superb 
KONICA F—see it today! 


ond camera for the 
keen photographer. 


eae The inexpensive sec- 
The distinctively modern KONICA S; offered as th andard model 


of the popular Konica series, brings you these attictive features 

* 6-element f/1.8 48 mm Hexanon lens 

* built-in light meter with cross-coupling of film speed, shutter speed 
and aperture 


Copal SV shutter with speeds of B, 1, 2, 4, 8, 15, 30, 60, 125, 250 
and 500 


* MX flash sync at all settings 
* built-in self-timer, one-stroke film advance and shutter cocking, etc. 


Konica 


The 8 mm camera 


KONISHIROKU PHOTO IND. CO, LTD. that has made home 


movies, easier than 


TOKIO JAPAN ei 





THE A-STHETICS OF 


1—COLOUR AND THE SENSES 


by IAN CHIPMAN, Photo Instructor, Guildford School of Art 


\ GREAT MANY people photographing in colour today do 
not consider the creation of images in terms of colour, 
but simply take photographs on colour material. The same 
things, in other words, that they take in black-and-white, 
but taken apparently in the belief that what was felt to 
be good in black-and-white must surely be twice as good 
in colour 

Nothing worth while, however, comes without effort, 
and there is far more to colour photography than a change 
of emulsion 

Without starting the tired old hare of whether photo- 
graphy is an art, it can be granted that it is an art to 
the extent that the photographer is an artist, and although 
the word ‘photography’ has just been used in its general 
sense, the truth of the assertion is seen most emphatically 
in colour photography 

fo concentrate on the use of colour in image forma 
tion necessarily rules out other elements, such as line and 
form, which often stand on their own values without 
benefit of colour. Works of this kind are accepted as 
complete in so far as they realize those aspects that 
the artist intended to convey. Certain opinion has it that, 
of the three image-forming elements mentioned, colour 
is the least important 


POWERFUL STIMULUS 

While nobody could deny the place of line and form 
in image making, to my mind colour is at least as im- 
portant, and in some ways capable of exerting the most 
powerful effect on us. The world is full of colour, in a 
meaningful pattern of discovery, and its implications in 
terms of our understanding of ourselves is far from being 
appreciated as yet. Nevertheless, its effect on us is un- 
doubted, and the early success of colour therapy for 
illnesses of mind and spirit underlines the vital part it 
plays in our lives 


RELATION TO COMPOSITION 

Line, form and colour all play their part in photo- 
graphy, as they do in painting. As a medium, though, 
photography is far less flexible, and much of it seems 
to use colour more in the decorative than the formative 
sense. Line and form are understood reasonably well in 
composition, but colour should compose also, and in 
conjunction with them. Apart from its use in terms of 
pattern, the spatial behaviour of colour makes it neces- 
sary 

Light tones advance, while dark tones recede, so that 
object positions in space can be moved forward or back- 
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wards visually by variation of tone level. Individual 
colours behave in this way to each other, yellow standing 
farther forward than red, while blue retires behind red. 
A very light red, however, could precede a dark yellow 

Mood can be conveyed unmistakably by colour, quite 
apart from tone level, blues and greens being quieter 
and sadder than yellows and reds. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESTRAINT 
First steps in colour photography usually tend toward 
too many colours, all loud and argumentative. The result 
is the reverse of zsthetic. Used in this way, they compete 
for attention with equal clamour, and the eye wanders 
helplessly about in a growing daze of dissatisfaction. 
[his is not to say that taste precludes the use of punch 
and vigour, but by far the most powerful works in colour 
are those showing a restricted range, with one accent made 
effective by being supported and shown off by a neutral 
ground. ‘Neutral’ in this sense does not mean ‘colourless’ 
Colour can be neutral in quality, in relation to the 
accent, as with an astringent lime green that gains in 
value seen against a quiet slate grey-blue, or a glowing 
apricot set off by a darkish dove grey, or mushroom 
Simplicity is the keynote of composition, both from 
the point of view of line and form and that of colour, and 
since there must be unity and balance, simplicity will help 
to achieve these qualities. An apparent paradox, though, 
is that the simpler the composition, the more finely has 
it to be adjusted, and therefore the truly flawless com- 
position of utter simplicity requires the highest standard 
of all 


ANALOGY WITH MUSIC 

Both sight and sound, a colour or a note, come to us 
by virtue of possessing a wavelength, and the connexion 
between them has been extensively studied, with interesting 
results. One investigation into harmony resulted in the 
establishment of a relationship between the octave and the 
seven colours of the visible spectrum, with the first or key 
colour repeated for the eighth. Sharps and flats were 
represented by appropriate shifts of tone. Music was then 
transposed into colour, keeping intervals on the colour 
scale related to intervals on the musical keyboard, and it 
was found that individual colours kept the same relation- 
ship to each other as did the related notes, and that 
groups of notes or harmonies were as effective in colour 
as in sound. Also, certain combinations of colours gave 
results visually corresponding to major or minor moods. 

The discovery of this relationship is interesting, and 





indeed important, though more perhaps in the spirit than 
in the letter, showing that the idea of harmonic relation- 
ships is no mere accident. 


TASTE 

Taste can be a vexed question, because it seems to 
mean different things to different people. To me it means 
a sense of values, an awareness of fitness for purpose, no 
matter what is being judged. It is an intensely personal 
matter, with more room for individual expression than 
in many other aspects of life. It is partly inborn and 
partly acquired by observation and the education of 
experience, especially study of the best works and criticism, 
coupled with the continuing extension of personal vision 

These elements will go into ferment, distilling in due 
time the essence of knowledge that allows decisions to be 
taken with increasing certainty. The scope is wide. For 
instance, the use of taste in choosing colour does not rule 
out crude colour. The test is simply: does a particular 
colour do the required job better than any other? In 
assessing the answer, it must be remembered that the 
colour under consideration will be influenced by others 
nearby, that every colour is effective relatively to others 

The fullest expression of personal taste in colour photo 
graphy can best be exercised in the studio, where the 
colours and their related dispositions are under the photo- 
grapher’s control. The studio is certainly the place for first 
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steps, and also for periodic refurbishing of the power of 
selection and rejection in perfect freedom. Out of doors, 
those aspects of selection as remain under this control are 
usually far more limited, especially the freedom to arrange 
and influence colours, and in these circumstances the 
photographer relies on his studio experience to ensure 
the best use of less malleable situations. 


ADJUSTMENT FOR EFFECT 

The most effective use of colour may call for variation, 
in greater or less degree, from the facsimile. This tactic 
can be supported from the standpoint of argument and 
persuasion, in which certain aspects are sharpened up, 
and others played down, in order to achieve a particular 
chosen emphasis. 

Perhaps the most critical colour of all in photography 
is the so-called flesh colour. Yet if portrait paintings of 
the masters are studied, it will soon be apparent that this 
colour, while usually representative, is frequently by no 
means facsimile, but this does not make the paintings any 
less masterpieces. Indeed, considering the astonishing 
realism technically possible, as, for instance, in many 
Dutch still-life paintings, it can be argued that the masters 
deliberately rejected facsimile reproduction in certain 
cases on the grounds that not to have done so would 
have resulted in work that was less effective and estheti 
cally satisfying. 
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2—THE PAINTER’S POINT OF VIEW 


by JOHN BRYSON, who formed the Shell Photo Unit 


IN THIS COUNTRY, the more I talk to the majority of prac- 
titioners in colour photography, the more I realize two 
things. First, it does not follow that a good black-and- 
white operator is necessarily a good colourist, and, second, 
all too many colour photographers are obsessed with the 
mechanics and science of colour processing, a problem 
which the army of research workers maintained by the 
major manufacturers is far better equipped to answer. 


IDEAS STIFLED BY TECHNIQUE 

The creative faculties of all too many photographers 
tend to be stifled with the ever-changing intricacies and 
details of technique largely because they regard the ABC 
of technique as the be-all and end-all. Therefore, they 
tend to delegate the creative thought of picture making 
to one of minor importance. Granted, a good knowledge 
of the scientific principles of colour stimuli and formule 
for processing colour are necessary. Too many prac- 
titioners, however, become nothing more or less than a 
lot of ‘Mrs Beatons’, gathering up recipes for the sake 
of tediously parading their knowledge of formule and 
science as if that was all that matters. What ultimately 
matters is the impact on the viewer of the visuals con- 
tained in a rectangular space. How it was done is of 
interest only to the technician. 

Going are the days when photographers, on delivering 
colour transparencies, could blind clients with science in 
proportion to the apparent poverty of their efforts, de- 
claiming with baited breath, ‘It’s colour’. Nowadays, with 
the circulation of literature from all countries, the public 
generally have sufficient discernment and knowledge them- 
selves, and so have standards for comparison. It is no 
longer sufficient merely to find excuses for colour aberra- 
tions, or to be quite complacent and pleased with a picture, 
as long as it is in focus and contains masses of raw colours 
in primary and secondary tints, and then proudly assert 
it to be a photographic study in colour 


LESSON FROM THE GARDENER 


Let’s look around to see how harmoniously and well 
Nature blends her colours. Note how she uses green 
and nowhere better than in this island—as the hand- 
maiden to impart harmony and unity to them all. 

While photographers have been haphazard in their 
choice of colour, gardeners have, for some time, given a 
lot of careful planning and thought to colour schemes to 
give maximum enjoyment to the public—most of whom 
do not even know the botanical names of the flowers 
and shrubs. Such knowledge of scientific nomenclature 
takes secondary place to the pleasing or arresting effect 
that the scene has on the eye of the beholder, to whom 
the prime significance is the pleasant emotion and the 
thrill aroused on coming upon a harmoniously colourful 
vista. This is the impression which really lingers. 

Here I would quote from that ever-chatty and readable 
gardener par excellence—the late Mrs Marion Cran. 
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I planted masses of delphiniums, anchusa, grape hyacinths, 
forget-me-nots, scillas, campanula, statice, flax, blue iris, 
and lupins. They flourished, but I grew more and more 
depressed. Someone said, you want madonna lilies there 
the lilies of Our Lady bloomed among the blue, and gave 
us all the shivers. 

If gardeners are aware of the innate emotional value 
of colour upon our senses, it is time photographers gave 
due note to its power as a means of heightening a message 
or an idea they wish to put over to the public. 


EMOTIONAL IMPACT 

Emotion has been called the soul of art and is a mental 
reverberation of the instincts. It is purely subjective and 
differs from individual to individual in some degree. 
Nowadays, in the welter of masses of pictorial literature, 
the majority of readers merely flick through all too many 
illustrated journals. Black-and-white photographs and 
drawings can arrest their attention, but fully only after 
due recognition of its literary content. In other words, 
when the intellect has come into play to a certain degree. 
But a colour photograph, which is bound up with deeper 
and more primitive instincts, has an immediate impact 
on the viewer even before he has had time to digest what 
it is all about. Hence, a good colour photograph, in a 
matter of seconds, can take hold of one’s thoughts, cause 
an instinctive impression and reaction, and then drive 
home its message. For example, on a very hot day when 
the eye is attracted instinctively by cool colours, such as 
clear blues, soft greens, greys and muted colours, a photo- 
graph of cooling drinks or ice creams in warm, vibrating 
colours would subconsciously repel most potential cus 
tomers even before they recognized the picture. 

Thus colour has a start over many other graphic media 
and, in seconds, can establish a warmer relationship and 
fuller understanding between viewer and creator. It 
should be borne in mind that colour is at its greatest 
intensity when it is first sighted. Thereafter, the optic 
nervous system sets up compensating reactions to the 
primary shock produced by the colour. 


COLOUR PERSPECTIVE 

With the increasing demand on man’s time and com- 
peting interests, such a medium is an invaluable tool for 
publicity purposes. It is a positive force which affects 
the nervous system and, like music, enjoyment of colour 
develops with training and some intellectual understanding 
of it is the gateway to artistic and fuller appreciation. To 
the viewer, warm colours (red, scarlet, etc.) appear to 
advance, and cool colours (blue, lilac, etc.) retreat. In 
product sales judicious use of colour can be an invaluable 
aid in selling food and fashion. For example, the colour- 
realism in photographs of foodstuffs can help stimulate 
the salivary glands and cause a craving leading to the 
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purchase of the real thing. In fashion, colour shots are of 
tremendous assistance in stimulating postal sales. 


CONTRAST AND ASSOCIATION 

Where the maximum carrying power of a combination 
of colours is desired, scientists have worked out a number 
of pairs. To give a few in order of legibility: black on 
yellow, green on white, red on white, blue on white, white 
on blue and, about the bottom of the list, contrary to 
expectation, is red on green. 

Every colour is fundamentally as beautiful as the next 
except by contrast or association. For example, there is 
at present no blue rose, and such a one would upset our 
susceptibilities, but at the moment we are gradually accept- 
ing lavender grey roses. Thus our appreciation is con- 
stantly being re-educated and perhaps in the future a blue 
rose might be acceptable. Similarly, a blue table jelly 
does not stimulate the appetite. For that matter, most 
blue-coloured foodstuffs are usually repelling. It is not so 
many years since the mid-1920s when we all accepted 
brilliant jazz colours. Earlier still, some of us had accepted 
the lavender and mauve of Edwardian days as just right 
and, in the last century, what are now looked upon as 
revolting colours, the olive greens and gamboge, magenta 
and puce, the orange and scarlet, etc., were beloved, even 
in their most strident juxtapositions, by the Victorians. 
Fashion has now come full circle to these strident colours 
and is fast moving on to the lavenders and pastels. 


PAINTERS’ TRADITIONS 

As the art and practice of photography is comparatively 
new, let’s look at the art of painting. The painters have 
a much longer tradition, and there is a fine heritage of 
their work in our galleries to show what has evolved 
throughout the ages. Here we can examine and analyse 
the artists’ use of colour and extract from their experience 
and accumulated knowledge much that can be put into 
practice today by many photographers. 

Pictorial art is one thing which can claim Europe as its 
place of origin. This is evidenced in the murals in South- 
west France and in Northern Spain. Some twenty thousand 
years ago our ancestors used colour as an adjunct to their 
carvings on the walls. It quickened the development of 
sign language and awakened latent esthetic impulses. 
Colour was part of a device or ritual to secure, through 
magic, food supplies in plenty. Thus painting must have 
served powerfully to have fostered the development of 
magic and religion and so became an essential part of 
human culture. 

The absence of blue on the caveman’s palette should 
be noticed. Although this colour was available, it was 
not used. Much later, Cesar noted the Ancient Britons 
dyed their bodies blue, ostensibly to scare off their 
enemies. Obviously, by this time, blue was held to have 
a special magic significance. 

Gradually, through the ages, different colours acquired 
some special significance and in studying the paintings 
some note should be made of how the masters used 
colour to achieve impact. Here I would mention the sig- 
nificance of a few of the colours. 

White to signify light, triumph, innocence, gaiety, divine 
power. 

Black to signify terror, mourning. 

Yellow to signify lesser than white, divine power, human 


understanding. Yellow has also a sinister meaning: deceit, 
treason. 


Blue to signify truth, wisdom, immortality, loyalty. Blue 
has a sinister meaning: despondency. 

Purple to signify Imperial Sovereignty, love, wisdom 
Sinister meaning: mourning on a lesser scale than black. 

Green to signify life, hope, freshness, growth. Sinister 
meaning: jealousy. 

Red to signify danger, blood. 


MEDIEVAL APPLICATIONS 

In early medieval times colour was used effectively as 
part of the art of story-telling to the illiterate masses, and 
in illustrating the Bible for the benefit of the public had, 
in addition, a decorative effect in the Church. The colours 
were broad and flattish in treatment, and some conveyed 
a special significance to help tell the story. In the Renais- 
sance, a new naturalism came in and figures stood out 
more in relief. Aerial perspective by colour was intro- 
duced; that is to say, as the subject-matter retreated from 
the viewer, the tone and tint value became less pronounced 
in proportion to the distance from the viewer. The colours 
were strong and glowing and vied with the effect of stained 
glass windows. 


LEARNING FROM THE MASTERS 

To the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century who 
were mainly concerned in recording their domesticity, 
colour was a model of harmony, low-pitched in key. It 
was subordinate to the mood of the picture; namely, 
peaceful domestic atmosphere and comfortable enjoyment 
of living by the middle class. Good use was made of 
contre-jour lighting to give a sense of bulk and perspective, 
appropriate for scenes of interiors and architecture. 

The main colour in the pictures was carefully planned 
to be in keeping with the story, the surrounding colours 
being graduated and blended on minor keys. Attention 
was skilfully drawn to the central focal point by judicious 
colour contrasts. Later the impressionists of the late 
nineteenth century emphasized the importance of record- 
ing the effect of light on a scene at a given moment, or 
the initial impact that a particular scene had on the artist 
Form became sacrificed to the transitory effects of light or, 
in other words, the literary content was secondary to the 
emotions aroused by the first impression. There was 
much scientific research on colour effects and harmonies 
At the end of the century colour was applied in dots of 
pure spectrum hues. By this method of application, the 
realistic effects of scintillating and shimmering light was 
heightened. If the picture was viewed from a short distance 
the dots seemed to blend and merge into an all-over effect 
and was called optical mixing. 

[he post-Impressionists, such as Gaugin, relied on broad 
masses of primitive colour and primzery oppositions for 
effect, and revelled in the richness of saturation rather 
than in a finesse of transitions. Again, colour in some 
instances was used symbolically. Those who are practising 
colour photography should go and have a look for them- 
selves at the many paintings in the various galleries. The 
pictures have stood the test of time and are well worth 
examining again and again. They are your property and 
mine, and represent many millions of our assets. Go and 
become absorbed in them and learn from them 
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of pairs. To give a few in order of legibility: black on 
yellow, green on white, red on white, blue on white, white 
on blue and, about the bottom of the list, contrary to 
expectation, 1s red on green. 

Every colour is fundamentally as beautiful as the next 
except by contrast or association. For example, there is 
at present no blue rose, and such a one would upset our 
susceptibilities, but at the moment we are gradually accept- 
ing lavender grey roses. Thus our appreciation is con 
stantly being re-educated and perhaps in the future a blue 
rose might be acceptable. Similarly, a blue table jelly 
does not stimulate the appetite. For that matter, most 
blue-coloured foodstuffs are usually repelling. It is not so 
many years since the mid-1920s when we all accepted 
brilliant jazz colours. Earlier still, some of us had accepted 
the lavender and mauve of Edwardian days as just right 
and, in the last century, what are now looked upon as 
revolting colours, the olive greens and gamboge, magenta 
and puce, the orange and scarlet, etc., were beloved, even 
in their most strident juxtapositions, by the Victorians 
Fashion has now come full circle to these strident colours 
and is fast moving on to the lavenders and pastels 


PAINTERS’ TRADITIONS 

As the art and practice of photography ts comparatively 
new, let's look at the art of painting. The painters have 
a much longer tradition, and there is a fine heritage of 
their work in our galleries to show what has evolved 
throughout the ages. Here we can examine and analyse 
the artists’ use of colour and extract from their experience 
and accumulated knowledge much that can be put into 
practice today by many photographers 

Pictorial art is one thing which can claim Europe as its 
place of origin. This is evidenced in the murals in South 
west France and in Northern Spain. Some twenty thousand 
years ago our ancestors used colour as an adjunct to their 
carvings on the walls. It quickened the development of 
sign language and awakened latent cesthetic impulses 
Colour was part of a device or ritual to secure, through 
magic, food supplies in plenty. Thus painting must have 
served powerfully to have fostered the development of 


magic and religion and so became an essential part of 
human culture 

The absence of blue on the caveman’s palette should 
be noticed. Although this colour was available, it was 
not used. Much later, Cesar noted the Ancient Britons 
dyed their bodies blue, ostensibly to scare off their 
enemies. Obviously, by this time, blue was held to have 


a special magic significance 

Gradually, through the ages, different colours acquired 
some special significance and in studying the paintings 
some note should be made of how the masters used 
colour to achieve impact. Here | would mention the sig 
nificance of a few of the colours 

White to signify light, triumph, innocence, gatety, divine 
power 

Black to signify terror, mourning 

Yellow to signify lesser than white, divine power, human 


understanding. Yellow has also a sinister meaning: deceit, 
treason 

Blue to signify truth, wisdom, immortality, loyalty. Blue 
has a sinister meaning: despondency 

Purple to signify Imperial Sovereignty, love, wisdom 
Sinister meaning: mourning on a lesser scale than black 

Green to signify life, hope, freshness, growth. Sinister 
meaning: jealousy 


Red to signify danger, blood. 


MEDIEVAL APPLICATIONS 

In early medieval times colour was used effectively as 
part of the art of story-telling to the illiterate masses, and 
in illustrating the Bible for the benefit of the public had, 
in addition, a decorative effect in the Church. The colours 
were broad and flattish in treatment, and some conveyed 
a special significance to help tell the story. In the Renais- 
sance, a new naturalism came in and figures stood out 
more in relief. Aerial perspective by colour was intro 
duced; that is to say, as the subject-matter retreated from 
the viewer, the tone and tint value became less pronounced 
in proportion to the distance from the viewer. The colours 
were strong and glowing and vied with the effect of stained 
glass windows 


LEARNING FROM THE MASTERS 

To the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century who 
were mainly concerned in recording their domesticity, 
colour was a model of harmony, low-pitched in Key. It 
was subordinate to the mood of the picture; namely, 
peaceful domestic atmosphere and comfortable enjoyment 
of living by the middle class. Good use was made of 
contre-jour lighting to give a sense of bulk and perspective, 
ippropriate for scenes of interiors and architecture 

[he main colour in the pictures was carefully planned 
to be in keeping with the story, the surrounding colours 
being graduated and blended on minor keys. Attention 
was skilfully drawn to the central focal point by judicious 
colour contrasts. Later the impressionists of the late 
nineteenth century emphasized the importance of record 
ing the effect of light on a scene at a given moment, or 
the initial impact that a particular scene had on the artist 
Form became sacrificed to the transitory effects of light or 
in other words, the literary content was secondary to the 
emotions aroused by the first impression. There was 
much scientific research on colour effects and harmonies 
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COLOUR 


The Flexichrome Process 


FELIX SMITH 


THE PROCESS of tint- 
ing 1s somewhat ab- 
horrent to me_ be- 
cause my_ technical 
blood revolts at the 
idea of using hand- 
work to obtain col- 
our; but, of course 
when there is no 
colour original in 
existence there is no 
alternative. Anyway, I should not be too 
totfee-nosed about the matter, as I re- 
member very clearly photographing a 
fine floral bed display in honour of the 
coronation of King George VI in 1937 
I made several attempts to colour the 
resulting prints some POP as_ the 
brownish colour seemed a good starting 
point with questionable success; but at 
least I derived great pleasure from so 
doing No doubt my schoolboy pocket 
money in those days would not run to 
3s 4d for a 120 Dufaycolor film. No 
purchase tax; it had not been invented 
then! 

Nowadays if you want a tp-top 
coloured print for artwork, Flexichrome 
is the best way of producing it. Many 
people are not entirely clear about the 
manner in which the process works, o1 
for that matter what advantages it has 
to offer over coloured bromide prints, 
so I think it is worth while looking into 
the possibilities and mechanics of the 
system 


FLEXICHROME 

Though normally Flexichrome is used 
for producing coloured prints, the sensi- 
tive material is supplied as a stripping 
film which is exposed to a monochrome 
negative in the normal manner, except 
that the emulsion ts remote from the 
negative or, in other words, the film is 
used base uppermost as with Dve Trans- 
fer matrix film. After printing, the film 
is developed in a tanning developer 
which renders the gelatin insoluble in 
proportion to the density of the image 
at any given point. Thus a shadow area 
of the subject is reproduced as a black 
with a consequently heavy layer of 
gelatin which will in due course be 
capable of absorbing a relatively large 
quantity of dye as opposed to a high 
light which will have only a thin cover 
ing of gelatin. After development the 
film is fixed, and then the unneeded 
soluble gelatin is washed away in hot 
water, leaving only the silver image 
and tanned gelatin associated with it 
When the washing off is complete the 
film is chilled. bleached. and = sub- 
sequently fixed, which leaves only the 
invisible laver of gelatin which is in fact 


a relief image. The latter is modelled 
up with a special dye, then after immers- 
ing the film in hot acetic acid the 
membrane and image are stripped and 
Squeegeed on to a piece of wet gelatin- 
coated paper such as Dye Transfer 
paper, or fixed-out glossy bromide 
paper. When dry this constitutes the 
uncoloured Flexichrome print, — or 
‘base’ as it is often known. The diagram 
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gives an indication of the appearance 
of the base in magnified cross-section 
Special dyes are used for colouring, 
and these are absorbed selectively by 
the base in proportion to the density of 
gelatin present. The modelling agent is 
pushed out by the colour being applied; 
thus it is possible to end up with an 
image composed of pure dye without 
any black, the latter being the dreaded 
enemy of blockmakers. The dye can be 


changed from one colour to another, 


but the depth of the hues is controlled 
by the thickness of gelatin present: 
so while it 1s possible to change a red 
to a green, it is not possible to alter a 
pale green to a rich red, since no matter 


how much red dye is applied the result 
will be a pale pink when the surplus 
colour is rinsed and blotted off. If 
attempts are made to change a deep 
colour to a pale one the outcome is 
unsatisfactory, for though it 1s possible 
to wash a colour down with water, the 
final print will have a lack-of-quality 
look which completely spoils the effect 

I would say that anyone who can 
produce consistently satisfactory Flexi 
chrome bases can reasonably claim to 
be a first-class printer, The latitude in 
turning out a good base—and without 
one it is impossible to have a tiptop 
result—is extraordinarily small. My 
estimate would be plus or minus 10 per 
cent in depth and approximately half 
a grade of bromide paper for contrast 
Incidentally, the contrast of the material 
is controlled by varying the proportions 
of the two constituent solutions of the 
tanning developer or, in exceptional 
cases, the use of filters on the enlarger 


COLOURING 

Having made a good base and until 
it has been tried one has no idea just 
what those five simple words really 
signif y-—the question of colouring arises 
I am often asked: ‘Can anyone colour 
a Flexichrome?’ The answer depends 
on the quality of result you have in 
mind. In my opinion, first-class results 
can only be achieved by trained artists 
who are conversant with the medium 
No doubt some will suggest that I am 
being very unfair by making such a 
statement, but please remember that | 
frequently have to satisfy advertising 
agencies, and so far as most of them 
are concerned the best is nowhere near 
good enough! From the amateur point 
of view, he can achieve good results, 
often better by far than when colouring 
bromides; but the cost is high, the film 
being expensive, and the colours are 
not exactly given away! 

Flexichromes have one enormous 
advantage over a coloured bromide 
print from a blockmaker’s point of view, 
the dreaded ‘black’ of the silver image 
in a bromide is non-existent in a Flext, 
but the latter retains a full photographic 
quality, whereas a normal print has to 
be coloured with opaque pigments to 
smother the black image, and then, of 
course, it loses its photographic nature 

Flexichrome is not cheap. The cost 
of a coloured print varies with the detail 
work to be done; so that a subject in- 
cluding a Scottish tartan might well cost 
three times as much as a Dye Transfer 
print of similar size, and my guess is 
that ten to one the Flexi would not be 
as good, other things being equal. Of 
course, paying a very high price has 
certain snob value in some circles 
regardless of true worth. 

Summing up: Flexichrome can pro 
duce the finest photographic colour art 
work for reproduction where no colour 
original exists. or where technical 
defects exist in transparencies. Con 
pletely free choice of colour is avail 
able to the artist within the tone valu 
of the base image. Making good bases 
is an exacting task calling for consider 
able skill and above-average dexterity 
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Go to your Dealer and ask him to show 
you a stereo slide through a WRAY 
STEREO VIEWER and see for yourself 
the amazing results... You'll then rea- 
lise just how good it is. Examine the 
camera and literature and you'll see how 
easy it is to operate. Look at the price 
and you'll know you can afford it! 


Camera £22 5s. 0d. 
Ever Ready Case £2 4s. 10d. 
Viewer £4 19s. Od. 


Full range of accessories available 


WRAY BROMLEY 

















Do you read equipment reviews? 


This country’s principal photographic journals are without question “Photography” and 
“Amateur Photographer". The reputation of both is such that neither can afford to 
review equipment otherwise than on a coldly clinical and completely unbiased basis, 
so the use of words and phrases like “Excellent’”.... ‘very valuable indeed”.... 
“ingeniously convenient” in the “A.P.” review of the Periflex 3a on March 23rd 
must be regarded as praise of an unusually high order. 


On request, we will gladly send you, free and post free, details of a camera 
which, after exhaustive testing by the reviewers, evoked such comment as... 


... "The Periflex 3a handles well and is attractively styled.” 
... ‘The controls are well placed and easy to set.” 


-++"K. G. Corfield, Ltd.. are to be congratulated on the improved design, extended 
range, and good performance of the Periflex 3a.” 


- “*... focusing could be continued down to !0 in. from the front component of 
the f/1.9 Lumax, a very valuable asset indeed, and adding greatly to the 
scope of the camera.” 


. the f/1.9 Lumax gave very good results indeed.” 


-""... it was surprisingly easy to obtain excellent copies of printed matter in 
the hand at /0 in.’ 


-...the 100 mm. f/4 Lumar produced some excellent portraits at full aperture 
and demonstrated the accuracy of focusing.”’ 


.‘*... the Periflex can do a very wide range of work and do it well.”’ 


PERIFLEX 2, £/3.5 LUMAX €39.1.0 35 mm. f/3.5 wide-angle Retro-Lumax £19.19.3 
PERIFLEX 3A, f/2.8 LUMAX £€£59.5.9 95 mm. f/2.8 Lumar, click stops ... £24.8.3 
PERIFLEX 3A, f/1.9 LUMAX £68.0.0 135 mm. £/3.5 Tele-Lumax, click stops, £33.4. 11 


K 6 Mldataal LTD ENQUIRIES TO 33 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 
: F . aa Factory : Ballymoney, Northern Ire!and 





THE 
STORY BOARD 


Here is a use to which 
movie makers can put 
still pictures — planning cine 
shots with a cine plan 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


Movies begin in the mind, At least, they ought to, if what 
ends up on the screen is to be intelligible and pleasing. 
Professionals and amateurs alike aim their cameras accord- 
ing to concepts or ideas of what is interesting or photo- 
genic. From among the countless impressions they can 
record, they select some rather than others, whether 
deliberately or unconsciously. The simplest home movie 
of Mum and the baby may not turn out quite as the 
amateur visualized it in the camera finder, but it never- 
theless exhibits a definite idea: a view of these dearly 
particular subjects in action, seen from a particular view- 
point as they appear in their surroundings. 

Every film projects an idea or set of ideas, whether or 
not the film maker has articulated in so many words what 
he had in mind. Moreover, this is true—sad to say—even 
when the idea hasn’t come through, and the film is actually 
a record of a failure to pictorialize the idea on the screen. 

The idea may originate before a foot is shot—as in 
most professional films. A Hollywood feature, an industrial 
or television film is thought out in advance of camera 
work—not only as to general story outline, following the 
first scenario or screen play, but usually to the detailed 
arrangement of each shot. In order to ‘think aloud’ about 
how their films will look, professionals frequently make 
use of a ‘story board’. 


TAKING SHAPE 

At first, the story board may be made up of no more 
than rough sketches of scenes, with a few sentences, per- 
haps, to indicate intended narration or dialogue. Later, 
carefully drawn or painted pictures or photographs are 
put up on the board, to be arranged and rearranged, 
altered or discarded, as, following the rough scenario, the 
visual plan of the film takes shape, and the final shooting 
script is created. From the story board, cues are taken by 
the director and his staff for the scheduling and sequence 
of shooting, the design of sets and costumes, the construc- 
tion of scale models, the details of props, the arrangement 


of lighting, the movement of actors and the placement of 
cameras. After all the takes are in, the story board is 
frequently consulted by the director and the editor in the 
exacting. essential task of cutting and arranging the footage. 


THINKING PICTORIALLY 

The story board is a graphic outline of a film, a way of 
thinking pictorially in order to plan and control how it is 
made. Each scene or shot is represented by a drawing or 
photograph, which may be clipped or tacked in sequences, 
so that the course of the film may be seen at a glance. 
In many ways, story boards used in film making resemble 
comic strips and magazine picture stories 

In more than a half-century of going to the movies, 
we have learned to ‘read’ and comprehend a new language. 
Early audiences had to grow accustomed to close-ups, 
flash backs and swift transitions from shot to shot, just 
as we pick up new words and sentences in a strange tongue. 
People in theatres everywhere learned in an amazingly 
short time to follow complicated thoughts on the screen. 
Separate shots—some incredibly brief—were immediately 
associated into sequences, according to the intentions of 
directors, cameramen and editors. A succession of shots 
of a man running along a street, for example, followed 
by a train pulling out of a station and then a man in an 
office impatiently looking at his watch was seen not as a 
group of unrelated photographs, but as a sequence indicat- 
ing that a man is late for work. A cut from a shot of an 
actor’s face to one of a house in a distant place, for 
another example, could be instantly understood to signify 
1 feeling of homesickness. 

This cinematic principle of montage—the joining of 
separate shots in a rhythm designed to evoke a certain 
impression—became as much a part of people’s ability to 
understand ideas offered to them as the usages of grammar 
in speech. In fact, montage has become so familiar, even 
outside the theatres, that it is possible for us to follow 
the abrupt, meaningful passages from one scene to the 
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next in comic strips, picture stories in Life, or Edward 
Steichen’s The Family of Man. It is apparent that the 
resemblance of the movie story board to the picture story 
is no accident, but comes from their both having been 
‘written’ in related languages—somewhat as French and 
Italian have developed, recognizably, from Latin. 

The story board is efficient as a device for outlining a 
film chiefly because it is a pictorial form derived directly 
from film itself. As such, it is unlike a literary outline or 
a synopsis, which are techniques for talking about a film 
in words. Working from a story board—which may have 
been created by putting a written outline or scenario into 
pictorial form—the film maker has already begun the 
translation of his ideas into images others can see. He is 
like the artist who has made the sketches upon which he 
will base the actual painting of the work he wishes to 
create. When he begins shooting, the film maker is able 
to refer ‘o the story board as a plan or guide, often 
preventing enormous waste of time and film. 


ECONOMY ANGLE 

To the amateur, the consideration of economy may be 
the first reason for taking up the story board technique. 
Even the simplest form of board, using stick-figure draw- 
ings, may help him immediately, enabling him to eliminate 
unnecessary scenes or sequences before shooting. The 
economic difference between a few crumpled sketches in 
a waste-basket and a pile of useless footage under the 
cutting table is obvious enough. Much more painful, how- 
ever, is the contrast of a well-conceived, well-executed 
film and one that is cluttered with irrelevant material, 
which ought never to have gone through the camera to 
begin with. Pounds and shillings may measure the first 
economy resulting from using story boards, and the saving 
may be seen right away. The ultimate economy of quality, 
however, is permanently apparent in the finished film 

For a story board allows the amateur to maintain 
control over what he is doing—before, during and after 
shooting. No matter how modest the movie project he 
has in mind, he need not consider the adoption of this 
professional technique any more out of place than is his 
use of professionally-made equipment. Nor need he fear 
that a story board will prevent spontaneity, or take the 
fun out of making movies, On the contrary, a story board 
encourages improvisation—in the hands of the amateur 
who regards it as a method for letting him see how his own 
thinking about a film actually looks. Any good idea that 
comes along can be incorporated immediately, while the 
merely irrelevant brainstorm is soon seen for what it is, 
and dropped without wasting time and film. As for fun, 
making a story board itself is no dry chore, but a fascinat- 
ing activity. In fact, if the amateur decides to use photo- 
graphs for his story board, he may discover new, exciting 
possibilities in his photographic outfit 


COLOUR 

Any camera may be used to shoot a story board. Almost 
all amateur movie-making is in colour, and a story board 
in colour can be made inexpensively with a 35-mm camera. 
[he transparencies may be attached to a frame—or the 
opal glass of a viewing box—on which they can be moved 
and arranged. But black-and-white prints are quite ade- 
quate for this essentially preliminary and tentative stage 
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in making a film. They have the advantages, too, of being 
easier to look at and to rearrange—as well as being much 
cheaper and more quickly processed. As for the latter 
advantage, owners of ‘picture-in-a-minute’ Polaroid-Land 
cameras may see that they have available the fastest way 
to shoot a story board. Polaroid prints are ready for 
examination, assembly or correction almost at once. But 
prints from any camera, of any size, even the contact 
work-sheets for 35-mm or 2}-square rolls may be utilized 
The pictures made for a story board may be good 
photographs in their own right, of course. But their primary 
purpose is not fulfilled in themselves, but in the movie 
that is finally produced. Shooting, therefore, should be 
done with the movie screen always in mind. Following 
the outline or scenario—or the ideas he has not yet written 
down—the photographer may begin to create the pattern 
of the film. While he shoots the still pictures, and works 
at assembling them upon the story board, he begins plan- 
ning the kinds of movie shots needed to express his ideas, 
visualizing the course of the shooting script. In fact, the 
story board and shooting script can be combined, elimi- 
nating the last written script, as is practised increasingly 
by commercial film producers, especially in advertising 
As he observes his ideas taking pictorial form on the 
board, the film maker may see, for example, that a long 
shot of a house will not convey enough of a sense of its 
character in its surroundings. With a china crayon, he 
may note on the print that a slow pan shot must be made, 
taking in the house and its locale. On the picture repre- 
senting the next shot on the story board he then may note 
the course of camera movement, thereby avoiding jarring, 
objectionable shifts in direction or movement on the screen. 
He may decide that a shot of someone emerging from 
the house is unnecessary, marking the print to represent 
a close-up to be made of the person at the door. As the 
matching of detail from shot to shot is vital to the smooth, 
coherent flow of the film, he will be able to note on the 
prints those items to be watched: clothing, movement, etc 
If his film calls for parallel action, involving different 
persons in different places, the story board will enable him 
to visualize the continuity. The idea of things happening 
it the same time, or in some relationship, can be worked 
out on the board—in effect, beginning the editing process 
before shooting. The valuable, characteristically cinematic 
technique of the flash back, for example, becomes a com- 
paratively simple matter for the amateur using a story 
board. If he wants to splice in some older footage, say of 
a person as a baby, the story board makes it possible for 
him to plan the shots coming before and after, so that the 
flash back is smooth and clear in its meaning. 
Movies are rarely made all at once, with one shot 
following another in the order they will appear on the 


screen. The ordinary home movie, made at one ‘sitting’ 
is really the raw material for a film, that ought to be filled 
out, cut or re-shot, if necessary, to create something pleas- 
ing and clear in meaning on the screen. With a story board, 
the amateur ts able to plan and control each step in his 
film, even if these must be made weeks or months apart 


CAMERA ANGLES AND FORMATS 

Prints on the story board may be marked to indicate 
types of wipes, fades or dissolves the film maker wishes 
to use. Those which appear inappropriate may be avoided, 
without wasting new film or damaging precious original 





footage. Trick shots, such as double exposures, may be 
planned in detail—as they must be, in fact, in order io 
succeed. Shooting the pictures and marking the prints of 
the story board offers a chance to experiment with com 
position and camera angles—always with the movie screen 
in mind. With the continuity of the entire film always 
visible before him, the amateur may judge whether his 
innovations belong in the film to begin with, and can get 
an idea of how well they will work out 

If he intends to add sound to his film, or accompany 
it with recorded music or spoken commentary, the story 
board can help in planning the material to be used. Even 
as the sequences of pictures enable the amateur to visualize 
how he wants the finished film to look, so they may call 


forth in his imagination what he wishes the audience 
hear as the film unfolds. At all times, the story board 
may be changed, added to, subtracted from, made more 
elaborate or simplified, It can be used directly to guid 
the final shooting, or a script can be drafted from it, as th 
special problems of a film may require 

\ story board—even the best story board—does not 
guarantee a good film. But it can encourage good thinking 
about a film. At its best, the story board projects—‘aloud 
in pictures—the film maker’s own visualization of the 
movie taking form in his mind. It is a way for him to 
know and watch what he is doing—which is a pretty good 
beginning, at any rate, for letting others know too, when 
they see on the movie screen what he has done. 
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for only £10-15:-8 


Francolor 


The new 35mm. colour camera that beats all comers for 
value. Now every camera owner can achieve his ambition 
of owning a real precision colour camera—at an 
amazingly low price. With the Francolor, colour 
photography is simplicity itself—the camera does the 
work — you have the fun. 

Nearly 50 years’ experience in the making of fine 
cameras lies behind the Francolor. Made by the famous 
Franka-Werk in West Germany, the country which 
pioneered high precision and still leads the world. 

Go to your nearest dealer — handle the Francolor, open 
it, examine it and see for yourself its many fine features. 


Sole Importers : 


gives 
you 
amazing 
colour 
results 


TS 
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LENS—Color Frankar f/2.8 fully colour corrected. 
SHUTTER—3-speed Vario Shutter, 1/25, 1/50, 1/200 and bulb, 
FOCUSING—Smooth front cell focusing 3.5 ft. to infinity with 
special snapshot setting. 

DOUBLE EXPOSURE PREVENTION DEVICE 
AUTOMATIC FILM COUNTER DIAL—Clearly shows the 
number of exposures remaining to be taken. Takes 20 or 36 
exposure cassette. 

SUSPENDED FRAME LUMINOUS VIEWFINDER— 
Gives larger size picture. 

SYNCHRONISED FOR FLASH—For electronic or capacitor 
flashgun. 

Special Leather Ever-Ready case £1.18.4 extra. 

Full range of lens accessories available. 


Se TO). e-@ oR. F. HUNTER LTD, 


51-53 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.!. Tel. HOLborn 7311/2/3 











The Truvue screen is crystal clear to show the 

full rich beauty of your slides. A positive spring action 
ensures instant illumination and the prompt return 

of your transparencies every time. Ask to see this 
well-made viewer at your local dealer or write to us 


for nearest stockist. 


the best of the transparency viewers 
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PRODUCT 


JOHN BEALEY & CO. LTD. 22 Topsfield Parade, London, N.8 
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AUTOSET 624EV & 


Now in Mt - If changing to i 
mcine “You 
stock = ee ought to get 
Rolleiflex -* B= an Autoset.’’ 
“T" with & : se Now only 
exposure “— ee 86€41.16.0 inc. 
meter, £/3.5 = : E.R.C. Fitted 
Tessar is - § photo-electric 
' Ne : cell which 
: m4 608.15.9 rai automatically 
LEICA I1IG ‘ —“m |! sets the correct aperture g 
{/2.8 Elmar lens. Price ; : __Rolleifiex 50 whilst filming. Standard 25 ft. 
£88.11.0 . T” without? S< D/R spools 
Secondhand Leicas } meter «© 
i Sunder’ Os ae 4 : = 75.071 o. Secondhand 8mm cameras 
case... ee 10. 


ae. 2 monthly instalments 
- we. Bell & Howell, 624.f.2.3 lens, 
Leica II! {3.5 Elmar ER case 4 with case £18.10.0 
€32.10.0 Secondhand 2) squarecameras 4 Bell & Howell 24x telephoto 
Leica II! B {3.5 Elmar ER case Rolleiflex lever wind'f3.5 Tessar y lens : "£6.15. 
10.0 ER case £19.10.0 “4 Eumig Electric {2.7 ° 
Leica II! C £3.5 Elmar ER case Rolleiflex Automat {3.5 Tessar [& coated £17.10.0 
£47.10.0 ER case : . £32.10.0 Kodak Brownie {2.7 lens. with 
Leica Il. C 1.5 Xenar ER case Rolleiflex Ill. Coated {3.5 Xenar. + caase. . £12.10.0 
£52.10.0 X.M Compur ER case £45.0.0 
Leica It! C 1.5 Summitar ER Agiflex lll f2.8 coated lens As 
case ; £58.10.0 new. ER case £65.0.0 


“ALDIS 303” 


2 x 2 slide projector of 
modern design; extrac- 


tion cooling. £19.19.0 


ALSO SELECTION OF 
50 OTHER PRO JEC.- 


* 
a: 
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TORS IN STOCK 


FREE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 





Specialists in 


Large Selection of Photographic Materials, 


Equipment, including Microscopes, Binoculars, 
new and second hand | teeccooes, etc. EXCHANGES. HP. TERMS. 


photographic FULL RANGE OF STUDIO LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





= Cine Kodak Special 16mm. Complete with three lenses 
equipment 


fitted case, spare magazine and tripod...AS NEW...€235. 











BRUNNINGS «Ho.sorn) LTD., 133 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 a. oe 











Precision...’ | 
oo EXPERT 


...Performance PHOTOGRAPHERS 
POST FILMS TO 


. Pride WILL R. ROSE 


As much individual care for each picture as 
you would give them yourself — but the 
plant and equipment beyond the resources 
of the private photographer — that’s what 
the Will R. Rose service gives you! 


COLOUR PROCESSING 


Will R. Rose have established a department 
completely equipped with the most up-to- 
date apparatus for colour processing where 
prints from Colour negatives are prepared 
on Kodak paper using Kodak machines. 
Kodacolor, Agfacolor and Gevacolor negative 
films are processed and we also develop 
Ektachrome and Ferramia reversal films. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


All negatives up to 3} x 2} are printed as 
our famous ‘‘Magna Prints’’. 

A much appreciated feature of our service 

is our specialized treatment of 35 mm. work, 
where each negative is accorded individual 
treatment on 35 mm. enlargers by expert 


Made like a chronometer for never-failing 

performance—that’s the ARETTE ‘P’ 35 mm. And 
you'll be proud to own this magnificent bargain ay 
with its f/2.8 coated lens, direct-vision viewfinder technicians. 
with luminous guide lines, shutter speeded 


to 1/200 and other refinements that you would FREE WRAPPER AND LABEL 


expect in far more expensive instruments ! The 





ARETTE ‘P’ is styled and made by craftsmen to | But why not judge the unique Will R. Rose 


ou ¢ -CiSi ‘ » at rock-bottom ; : 25 ~ 
bring you a precision miniature at rock-O¢ Service for yourself ? Send us your films 


or write for details and you will receive a 
With f/2.8 Color-Arettar lens and Vario flash- free wrapper and label. With every 
synchronised shutter: completed order, comes another free 
. = wrapper and label, so that it is always 
£13. 19s. 7d. (incl. P.T. PP . y 


Ever-Ready Case £2. 8s. 3d. easiest — as well as wisest to 
POST YOUR FILMS TO 


...the phenomenal wisp. ROSE. 


a é Dept. P23 BRIDGE ST. ROW @. 
| CHESTER 
Photographic processors for over 50 years. 


THE PULLIN OPTICAL CO. LTD., 93/97 NEW CAVENDISH ST., pe. | 
! 


price 
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THE NEW 


SPECTO Royal ) Ty, ; 8mm CINE PROJECTOR 


WHY? BECAUSE— 


It's fitted with the famous VARIO lens enabling a 
standard screen width to be obtained over a wide 
variety of screen distances—the picture size is 
enlarged or reduced merely by rotating the front of 
the lens mounting. 

A synchronising unit will be available shortly, which 
plugs into the built in provision on the Specto Royal 
for synchronising the film to a tape recorder—yes, 
tailor made to fit—your pocket—your screen—your 
future sound synchronisation requirements. 

PLUS ! 

Tru-Flector 21.5v. 150w. lamp incorporating 
precision internal optics. Variable speed control and 
self lubricating mechanism. Complete with lamp, 

9ft. mains lead and 200ft. spool. £37 .0 


.0 
With f/1.4 coated 20mm. lens £33 .0.0 


BETTER COLOUR WITH 
THE (cor SLIDE 


The finest colour-slide projector in the world. 300w. 
new type true-focus based lamp, powerful quiet 
blower and special filter which ensures heat 
protection to slides. Matched optical system 
incorporating aspheric and planoconvex condensers. 
Coated 85mm. 3}in. Lentar anastigmat high resolution 
colour corrected projection lens. 


AND MANY OTHER LUXURY FEATURES £16.19.6 
Complete with lamp 
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take.. 


enlarge... 


re] ge) (—.e4 oem 


with SIEMENS EDISWAN 
Photographic lamps 


Whether you're taking, enlarging or showing your photo- 
graphs, the quality of the picture will depend on the lamps 
you use. So ask for Siemens Ediswan lamps—they’ll help you 
to get the best out of your equipment and they cost no more! 
General Service Lamps —in a complete range of 
powers and types for normal lighting of studio or darkroom. 
Photofiocod Lamps — made in 275 and 500 watt types 
for economical still or cine photography. 

in two ranges: 150 and 500 watts, 
to suit all makes of enlarger. 
Colour Photography Lamps 


Enlarger Lamps 


specially designed to 

operate at 3,250° K for colour photography. 

Projector Lamps — available for over 120 modern 

filmstrip and slide projector models and almost all popular 

British, American or European cine projectors. 

The principal types of Siemens Ediswan lamps used for 

photography are described—with useful ‘how-to-do-it’ hints 
in an illustrated colour folder, ‘Light and Colour 

Photography’, free on request to readers of this magazine, 





Following the reorganisation of the A.E.l. 

Group these products continue to be sold 

from former Siemens Edison Swan offices 

throughout the country. Our staff are 

unchanged and your enquiries and orders 
will be welcomed 











SIEMENS EDISWAN 


Lamps and Lighting 
38/39 Upper Thames St. London EC4, Tel: CENtral 2332 


CRC 11/56A 
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A Gift at 10/6: 
The Year’s 


Photography 


Copies of the 1960 edition 


are now. available from 16 


sood 


Gate, and all g 


Princes 
shops. A tew copies in paper 


covers at 7/6 


extra 
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YOU GAN’T DO WITHOUT THIS! 


Paterson 
Silicone 
Polishing 
Cloth ° 


ONLY 
2'3 


AT YOUR 
DEALERS 


Generous IIx Il 

in. size. Essen- 

tial for Trans- 

parency moun- 

ting — gives a 

brilliant lustre * 

to glasses. Res- 

tores and im- 

parts a protec- 

tive silicone film to all camera parts, chromium, etc. 


Manufacturers: R. F. HUNTER LTD., LONDON 





The choice of 35 mm. cameras is now 
very wide indeed. An intending 
purchaser may well be bewildered at 
the variety offered, and seek some 
guidance on the wise spending 

of his money. 

You can depend on Paxette. 

Your photo dealer will unhesitatingly 
recommend any camera in the 1960 
Paxette range, for he knows—if 

you do not—that these are among 
the finest of German-made cameras. 
The reputation of Carl Braun has 
stood high for many years in regard 


to quality of workmanship and 
technical excellence, and, ever since 
we introduced the first Paxette 

into this country, these 


cameras have been 

immensely popular over here. 
You can be certain that any 
Paxette is a wise investment for 
future pleasure in photography. 


ASK YOUR 





PAXETTE 
REFLEX AUTOMATIC 


Format 24 x 36mm. 

Focusing Split image coupled rangefinder 

Shutter Synchro-Compur 

Lens f/2.8 50 mm. 4-element Ultralit interchangeable 
Exposure Automatic. Coupled photo cell exposure meter 


Price: £87 2 | 


Accessories available: 
Ever-ready case £416 6 Lens hood, 42mm. 11/5 


Telephoto and wide-angle lenses: 
Reflex-Lithagon wide angle f/3.5 35 mm. with case £27 19 0 
Reflex-Rotelar Telephoto f/4 135 mm. with case £36 8 0 


Combining the advantages of a reflex system with those of a 
highly developed rangefinder camera, this offers many out- 
standing features not usually found together in one camera. By 
reason of the Synchro-Compur shutter being fitted behind the 
lens, a variety of wide-angle and telephoto lenses may be fitted. 
Roof pentaprism, coupled exposure meter, split image range- 
finder and right-way-round image on the ground glass screen 
magnifier make for simpler and quicker operation. 


PAXETTE REFLEX IB. Similar to the Reflex Auto- 


matic, but fitted with the Steinheil Cassarit f/2.8 50 mm. lens 
which is non-detachable. £59 10 0O 


DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE 


Sole Wholesale Distributors: NEVILLE BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED + LONDON, W.I: 





FLEXARET IV The Flexaret IV is a twin lens reflex 
designed for taking twelve 2%” x 2%” pictures on “120” roll 
illy constructed and beautifully finished, 


lie-cast alloy, leather covered with chrome 


film. It is subst 

the body being o 
fittings 

The taking lens is a four element anastigmat f/3.5 80mm., 
coated, stopping down to f/22. (The outside diameter of the 
taking lens is 30mm. and accessories having this measure- 
ment may be fitted) 

The viewing lens, f/3 anastigmat, having a high light trans- 
mitting power allows for precise focusing of the object with 
full size viewing on the ground glass screen. 

A 4x Magnifier is carried in the spring loaded, single action 
collapsible hood, with built-in eye level sports viewfinder. 


£19. 19s. 04. 


Ever ready case £3. 4s. 3d. 





Imports of these wonderful high- 
precision models now possible! 


If you have not seen the marvellous range of MEOPTA cameras at the 
extremely competitive prices at which they are being offered you 

must do so immediately. They are being used by satisfied photographers 
all over the world. 


FLEXARET AUTOMAT Tre general design and 

finish is similar to that of the Flexaret IV. 

The major difference being that the Flexaret Automat accommodates both 120 
roll film and 35mm. in standard daylight loading cartridges, wit/: back 

to cassette rewind. 

Fully synchronised self cocking Prontor SVS shutter with 9 speeds | to 300th 

sec, B, and 10 seconds delayed action. A light value scale is also incorporated 
The new design shutter release is now fitted with a locking device. 

Shutter and film transport are interlocked, preventing, double exposure. 

The focusing lever which may be operated by either hand incorporates depth 


of focus scale marked in feet and metres. £99 
, 10s. Ou. 


Optional Extras 35 mm. viewfinder £3. 17s. 64. 
Ever ready case £3. 4s. 3d. 











(CINE EQUIPMENT) LIMITED. 


14-18 Ham Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Telephone: GERrard 7491. 
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ALDIS AUTOMATIC No other projec- 
tor at the price has all these features— 
500 w. illumination, remote control 
focusing and slide changing, suction 
cooling, and an optical system specially 
designed to project transparencies up to 
“Super Slides” without cutting off. It 
uses Airequipt magazines and will also 
project single slides. Complete with 
carrying case, one Airequipt magazine 
and standard slide carrier £37.17.6 

500 w. valve base lamp £2.15.0 


DE LUXE MODEL 

with built-in Interval Timer £52.10.0 

ALDIS 300 with 8.5 cm. f/2.5 anastigmat 

lens and 2” x 2” slide carrier £16.16.0 

With 10 cm. f/2.8 anastigmat 

lens £18.15.6 
300 w. lamp £1.14.3 


ALDIS 500 with 8.5 cm. f/2.5 anastigmat 

lens and 2” x 2” slide carrier £21.0.0 

With 10 cm. f/2.8 anastigmat 

lens £22.19 .6 
500 w.lamp £2.6.0 


ALDIS 5-STAR 1000 With 10 cm. f/28 
Aldis extra-hard coated anastigmat lens 
and carrier for 2” x 2” slides £29 .18.6 
As above, but with 15cm.lens £34.2.6 
1000 w lamp £3.2.0 

750w.iamp £2.13.0 


ALDIS SUPER-SIX 
SUPER-SIX 300 with 6” f/2.8 anastigmat 
lens and carrier for 23” x 23” 


You view / 
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ALDIS 303 This latest Aldis has been’ designed to give the brightest 
possible picture with the coolest projection. The Aldaspheric optical 
system, including an 8.5cm. f/2.5 Aldis Anastigmat lens, will project a 
picture 5ft. wide at a distance of only 12 feet. Revolutionary suction 


cooling protects valuable transparencies and keeps the projector body 
comfortably cool even when it is used for prolonged periods. The strong 
carrying cover clips over the projector when itis notinuse. £]9,19.0 


slides £28.15 .0 
300w. lamp £1.14.3 


SUPER-SIX 1000 with 6” f/2.8 anastig- 
mat lens £42 .0.0 
1,000 w lamp £3.2.0 


Very Wel! —Thi 


ASK YOUR 


300 w. valve base lamp £2.0.0 complete with protective cover 


USUAL DEALER 


TO DEMONSTRATE 


Sole Wholesale Distributors: NEVILLE BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED 





UNIQUE FEATURES—UNIQUE PERFORMANCE 


AHI PENTAX H2 ons li pits 
ASAH ; MAMIYAFLEX MODEL C2 


. 4 : ‘ , [he only in- 
as \Y a : : € terchangeable 
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twin lens re- 
flex camera in 
the World! 
This superb 
camera is now 
available for 
ummediate de- 
—_ livery. Range 
Automatic 35mm. reflex. The most | 35mm. single lens reflex. F1.4 aut of lenses from 
advanced single lens reflex. F2 Auto 


, ‘ : Nikon-S_ lens. Shutter I sec. to 
With instant return mirror and auto 1/1,000th Interchangeable finders pentaprism viewing with built-in up to 180mm 


iris. F2 Takumar lens. Fully synchro J Optical range from 21mm to rangefinder. Coupled light meter {4.5 

shutter I sec. to 1/500th, Rapid lever | 1,000mm. including zoom lens. Lever | Waist level finder available. New Prices from 

wind—self timer. Stopping down de- sattern shatter 1 sec. to 1/2,000th igiaky ; 
utte sec 2, ) 

Pigg ee vice to check depth of focus visually pattern shutte ec. £83.16.6 

able. Standard screw thread fitting. Coupled exposure meter. Built-in Full range of lenses available. Price 


Price £8.1.4. distance meter. Electric motor device | with case £174.14.0 

available. Price £146.13.0 
KONICA MAMIYA PRESS THE FINEST JAPANESE CAMERAS— 
ZOOM-8 6 x 9 interchange- now available to approved buyers! 

Konica’s sensa- | able lens _press- These superb Japanese high - precision 

tional new type camera with : : lable freely fo p fe al 

Zoom-8 features adjustable back cameras are avallabDle treely for professionals 

the 12mm, to R , . - ‘ and independent users. Also part-time pro- 

32mm. Hexa- ee ee eee : = fessionals with Board of Trade approval 

non V zoom coupling to the le > 

lene. with he a Excellent lenses, remarkable definition, 

rangefinder from 

coupled ex- | ¢« 150 easy handling, robust construction and extra 

yOsure meter .omm. to mm ioe i : ¢ . i a ‘ 

I cr, efinements found on no other cameras. give 


continuous Plate or roll film \ 
through-lens | backs available these Japanese cameras a brilliant perform 
ince that will delight you 


viewing. Single shot, Pp 
rice (approx.) ; i j 
* Contact your usual dealer or for full details 


Hexanon (7 elements in five groups 80mm f2.8 


wind. Full range auto iris lenses avail- 














variable speeds, reflex 
focusing through the £115 (Available a 
lens. Price £99.17.0 July) write or phone: 

NORTHGATE (CAMERAS) LTD, 119-125 Wardour Street, London, W.1! 


Tel.: GER 7038-9; 7030 
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anM&B brand colour developing agent 





“‘DROXYCHROME' 
“GENOCHROME'’ 











“TOLOCHROME ' 














“MYDOCHROME'’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 
MAY & BAKER LTD- DAGENHAM 


Telephone : pominion 3060 Ext. 321 
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“‘Here’s the 
secret of the 
perfect projector’’ 


The secret of the Alphax II series lies in the quality of the optical system and its rigid 
mounting. The optical elements are first class throughout and combine to produce a crisp and 

brilliant picture with perfect edge-to-edge definition. They include a spherical glass reflector 
mirror, matched aspheric and bi-convex condensers, Chance heat filter, and the choice of 85 mm. 

or 100 mm. f 2.8 coated lens. Each of these elements is securely mounted on twin parallel bars, in 
their turn fixed firmly to the cast aluminium casing. Perfect rigidity is maintained and with it un- 
varying performance and complete reliability. At its price, or at any price, there is nothing to compare 


with the Alphax for brilliance of design and projection. 


150 watt 300/500 watt 
ALPHAX I - - £8-19-6 ALPHAX Ill - - £17-17-6 
ALPHAX II - - £12-12-0 ALPHAX IV £19-17-6 


ALPHA i] sae. 


Ask your Photographic Dealer for a demonstration or write for free illustrated catalogue. 


GNOME PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS LTD., CAERPHILLY ROAD, CARDIFF 











the WEW/ MICROFLEX 





LEVERWIND eR 


Lever wind twin lens refiex focusing camera 


77.5 mm f3.5 bloomed Micronar taking lens 


Speed scale and light value constants 
automatically linked with aperture 


MX synchronised shutter; delay automatically 
cancels after exposure 


Ground glass screen marked by grid to 
assist checking composition 


Automatic parallax correction 


Patent louvred light trap in film chamber 


PRICE £54 plus £9.0.0 purchase tax 


Ask your local dealers for Details 





PAINT 
any 


MICRO PRECISION PRODUCTS LTD. 


145 LONDON ROAD, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 





CENTRAL LONDON 
PROCESSING 
LABORATORIES 


Quality processing for 
amateur and professional 


8-24 HOUR SERVICE 


20 exp 36 exp 
EKTACHROME E2 - 12/- 
EKTACHROME HIGHSPEED 
FERRANIACOLOR 
KODACOLOR 


PRICE LIST FOR EKTACHROME & 
EKTACOLOR SHEET FILM ETC. AND 
PRE-PAID FILM BAGS FROM: 


116 NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.1. TEL: MON 5803 
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CAMEX 
REFLEX 
8 mm. 
CINE 


CAMERA 


One glance into the 
viewfinder will show 
you the meaning of 
“Reflex Viewing”’:— 
No Parallax—lifesize 
1:1 aerial image no 
matter which lens you 
are using — exact 
focusing — individual 
frame and footage 
counter — reverse 
movement — variable 
speeds, single shot 
and individual eyesight correction are just a few of the technical 
features of this beautifully made 8 mm. cine camera. 
Comprehensive accessories including Zoom, Anamorphic W/A, 
telephoto lenses, coupled exposure meter, Macro, Micro Cine- 
matography, Endoscopy all readily available. 
Price of Camex Reflex Body £79 2s. Od. 
Angenieux Zoom Lens F/1.8 9-36 mm.—{65 2s. 7d. 


Now available: The Camex VL Model non Reflex with F/1.9 12.5 mm. 
Focusing Berthiot Lens. — £49 14s. Od. 


See it at your Photographic Dealer or send for further literature to:— 


APPARATUS & INSTRUMENT CO. LTD 
Aico House, 36 Grove Road, Hounslow, Middlesex 
Hounslow 7231/2 




















@ Magazine accommodates 36 slides 
in 35mm, Bantam or Superslide— P, a 
mixed Plastic, Meta! or Card. a OF, 


0 
@ Automatic Push-Pull operation ; ‘ 6 


e ° ° e INC { ING SPAR 
handles 36 slides at a time elimi- Evo iRE BULB 


nating individual slide handling. ana ; 
ide storage box containing 


. 6 magazines 
@ Operating lever actuates lamp cut- s 


out switch between slides—thus Single magazines 


conserving batteries. 


@ Brilliant illumination is achieved 
by two standard 4}v. torch 


batteries. 


IT’S NEW!... 4 
IT’S UNIQUE ! 


Obtainable from your usual dealer. 


Trade enquiries to:— 


SEECOLOUR LTD. 34 CHURCH RD. HOVE 
TELEPHONE: HOVE 772477 








30 YEARS AGO, 


AMIDST 
THE 


COLLEGES 
MALLINSON’S 


WAS FOUNDED 


It came into being for the sole purpose 
of teaching photography through the 
Post. Photography in its most fascin- 
ating and profitable form—FREE- 
LANCE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TODAY 


Mallinson’s still exist to collaborate 
with amateurs in selling their pictures 
in all possible markets. There have 


been 
THOUSANDS 


of successful Mallinson Students, and 
they have mostly stayed as amateurs, 
making anything up to £300 a year in 
their spare time. Some became so 
successful that they took up free-lance 
work as a profession. 


WOULD YOU LIKE 
EXTRA CASH? 


Then come to Mallinson’s and learn 
how to make it by 


SELLING PICTURES 


A Mallinson Course will give you 
increased enthusiasm and fun from 
your hobby. It will prevent stagnation, 
and give you a new zest for taking 
pictures. It will help you to make the 
most of your skill.) 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


is taught under a separate Course. It 
covers exposures, lenses, developing, 
printing, enlarging, colour and, if 
needed, portraits and figure studies. 
Both Courses are fully described in 
the FREE illustrated Brochure which 
is yours for the asking. Write to: 


MALLINSON’S 


School of teas sg | & journalism 


CAMBRIDGE 


72 








LOCAL DEALERS’ 


@ NORWICH 


@ CROYDON 





| Your Bell & Howell 


and Bolex agent 


Durbin & Mebryde Lid 


112 North End 
Croydon 0049 








@ DUBLIN 





O’SHAUGHNESSYS 


Best selection NEW, Secondhand 
Cameras, Colour Films, Accessories, 
Catalogue & Price Lists Available 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 


CHEMIST 
10/11 MARY STREET, DUBLIN 








@ FINCHLEY 





A Complete 
Service for the 
Photographer 

A. M. DAVIS LTD 


857 HIGH ROAD, N.!2 
Phone: HILiside 3319 





@ HARROW 





— 


8 & 16 mm Cine Equipment 


Projection Theatre, Film Library. 
Specialist in 35 mm Processing 


Price Lists. Phone 23464 
George Gregory 
Ltd 


Goat Lane 





@ SOUTH HARROW 





"SYDNEY S. PARKER LTD 


281/3 NORTHOLT RD. 


| @ STILL AND CINE EQUIPMENT 


Aldis, Paximat, Specto, Bell & | 
Howell, Alphax, Hylyte projectors. 
8mm FILM LIBRARY. 


| @ 
@ PROCESSING ON PREMISES. 
| @ 


EXTENDED PAYMENTS. 
BYRON 2548 





TOLWORTH 








For Everything Photographic 
Large range of equipment and 
accessories for B. and W.and colour 
photography 
PROMPT POSTAL SERVICE 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUES 


Th 
EPSOM PHOTO FINISHING 
co. LTO 
33 THE mates TOLWORTH 


Surrey’s Photographic Speciotices 
(Also at Epsom 





WEMBLEY 








ALLAN STEWART 
238 Northolt Rd., S. Harrow 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES 


Open till 7 p.m. BYRON 4236 











For details of spaces on this page 
please write to 


Advertisement 
Manager 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


| Vogue House, Hanover Square, W.! 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
FOR EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


A. M. DAVIS 


LTO 


3 Wembley Hill Rd. 


The Triangle, Wembley 
Phone: Wembley 1792 





WOOD GREEN 





For all your 
PHOTOGRA PHIC 
REQUIREMENTS 


use our personal service 


A.M. DAVIS 


Ltd 
8 TURNPIKE PARADE 


Phone: BOWes Park 4373——-N.15 

















SELBY’S COLOUR 
SERVICE 


Excellent Quality 
COLOUR ENLARGEMENTS 


from any 35mm. transparency 
Large Post Card 2/6 8x 54 7/6 








NEW COLOUR PRINT SERVICE 


We can now supply colour prints from 
any make, any size transparency not 
larger than 34 x 24, P.C. 3/6, 7x5 10/6, 
10 x 6} 27/6, 10 x 10 27/6, 10x 15 60/- 


ANY MAKE OF COLOUR FILM PROCESSED 


Overseas orders particularly welcomed 
Please send cash with order, post free if 
over 10/- for colour prints. 

Over 50 years in the service of photography 
Sussex Square, Haywards Heath 

Sussex P.D.A. 





ANY MAKE OF COLOUR FILM PROCESSED 








BRINKWORTH BROTHERS 
FOR 
F.G DEVELOPING & PRINTING 


4 PLATES 4d. POSTCARD 6d. $ PLATES 9d. 
WHOLE PLATE 1/6 FILMS DEVELOPED 1/3 


QUALITY & SERVICE OUR SPECIALITY 
cwo PLUS POSTAGE 
15 CHURCH ROAD .OWER BROUGHTON 
MANCHESTER 7 


CARRY A 
CAMEKA 


2. GET IT AT 


FRITH BROS. 


39 George St., Richmond, Surrey Ric 0405 
114/116 Heath Rd., Twickenham, Middx. Pop 260! 
52 Fife Rd., Kingston-on-Thames Kin 9544 


YOU'LL GET A GOOD DEAL AT FRITH'S 
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FOR FIRST CLASS 
PROCESSING 


SEND IT TO GRANT 


We run an almost turn-round service on colour and Monochrome 


work, that, together with the rigid control conditions under which 
we operate, is how we've built our reputation 
We process 

Roll Films Filme 
EKTACHROME 9- 15. 
F ERRANIACOLOR 9- 9- 15/- 
ANSCOCH ROME 9 9- 15/- 
KODACOLOR 66 7/- 7/6 
AGFACOLOR 66 7: 7/6 
GEVACOLOR 6/6 7- 7/6 
We make * and Monochrome too 
* Colour prints from ALL types of colour negatives 
Color EN-prints from any colour negatives 2.9 each. Printing 5-7 
days. For quick colour—accurate colour and first-class reliable ser- 
vice, send us all your Colour Work 


GRANT PHOTO LABORATORIES 


196 Lancaster Road, London, W.!!. 





35 mut 
20 Exposures 36 Exposures 
9 


Par 1327-8 


selling and exchange of all 
APPARATUS, SERVICES 
VACANT and WANTED 


(Minimum 7s. 6d.) 


For buying, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
and SITUATIONS 
Rate 9d. per word. 


month 
month. 


with pre-payment by 6th of 
published same 


Copy 
for issue 


All advertisements are received subject to their 
approval or revision, and the right is reserved to 
refuse any advertisement without giving a reason 
for so doing. The publishers are not responsible 
for clerical or printers’ errors, but every care is 


taken to prevent mistakes. 





Apparatus for Sale, Exchange and Wanted 





LONDON CAMERA EXCHANGE CO 
LTD. will purchase for cash, exchange or sell on 
commission all serviceable types of second-hand 
photographic and optical apparatus and accessories 
in sound condition. Good prices allowed. Call 
write or phone. No. 35 Bucklersbury, Queen Vic- 
toria Street. London, E.C.4. City 4591. Minute 
only from Bank and Mansion House Stations 


@ THI 


@ AGIFLEX III with 80-, 160- and 300-mm 
lenses, cases, lens hoods and filters. Plate back 
extension tubes and plate holders. Good condi 
tion. Shutter tested. £120. Box No. 2033 


@1.60 &mm FILM PROJECTORS 
£6/17/6 complete. Animal and comedy 
Catalogues from Diamond Films, 235a 
Street, Slough 


Only 
films 


High 


@ WANTED: NEGATIVES OF LIVE MODELS 
(masculine and feminine), all types, ages and 
nationalities. Only first-class work of interest to 
artists. Repeat business for suitable materials at 
right price. Box No. 2029 


@ ‘ARGYLL’ transparencies, super quality, 2 in 
x 2 in. Leica photographs of Scottish scenery 
list free or with specimen 2/6. LAIRD PARKER 
88-92 George Street, Oban. 


(Still), Home Assembly Kits 
from £5/17/6 complete. All types, sizes, available 
Fan Base. fits any projector £3/7/6. Optical 
ystems: Screens: Slide boxes, etc., save pounds 
A.E. Brochures. E. Marshall Smith Ltd., 64 
Norwich Avenue, Bournemouth. 


@ PROJECTORS 





Books 





@ ROYE'S best seller autobiography. Nude Ego 
fourth printing now ready, 222 pages plus 130 
photographs. ‘Startlingly frank, illuminating, well 
written Sunday Pictorial, *Fascinating’—Dail) 
Sketch. 25/- post free. Send 3d. stamp for lists of 
other books by Rove, de Dienes, Everard, etc., and 
unique publications available only from the 
Camera Studies Club, Ilfracombe, Devon 


@ SUN AND 
This Naturist 
discontinued 


HEALTH—International edition 
publication from Denmark is now 
Limited back numbers 38, 39 and 40 
available at 3 each. post free 

STUDIO—-trom Denmark This photographic 
magazine is now available in limited numbers only 
Nos. 8. 10 and 11 available at 5/- each, post free 
ORDER NOW from the Rodney Book Service, I1 
Monmouth Street, London, W.C.2. 


@ FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. Year's subscrip- 
tion Camera Art (Japanese), 39/3: Foto (Sweden) 
40/-; Camera (Swiss), 50 Full list free. Willen 
Ltd. (Dept. 65), 9 Drapers Gardens, London 
E.C.2 





Clubs 


@ INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home / over- 
seas. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell Road, S.W.11 





@ THE CAMERA CLUB, founded 1885, offers 
social and all photographic facilities Enquiries 


invited by the Hon. Secretary at 23 Manchester 
Square, W.1 








1959 ROLL FILMS 
VERICHROME PAN 120 & 127 
SIZES ONLY 


3 for 5/- (Post 6d.) 
17/6 per doz. (Post |/6d.) 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


MANUFACTURERS 
CLEARANCE 
LINES 


Send for new list of fascinating 
bargains at half list price! 


CANADIAN 
7 x 50 
NAVAL 
Oa BINOCULARS 


Have you ever wanted a really first-class pair of bino- 
culars? And have you been waiting for a real bargain ir 
which you can invest your money with little chance of 
it depreciating? Your search is ended! The 7 x 50 
Binoculars made to exacting standards for the critical 
work of the Royal Navy, under Bausch & Lomb licence 
are the finest value in binoculars today. Unequalled 
brilliance and penetrating power, for day and night 
use. Handsome case and neck sling included. 
Unrepeatable offer 419 176 
Hire Purchase Terms: nine monthly payments of £2/6/-. 
Delivery after receipt of first payment 


10 x 8 MASKING FRAME 


VA) 


Saw i 
SertherA rte ite refers 








This masking frame is now a firmly established 
favourite among photographers, All-metal constru 

tion, white enamelled base with screwed-on rubber 
feet, and scale in inches clearly marked. This improved 
model will give you accurate service for a lifetime 


There’s nothing quite so good at the price 29/6 


(Post 2/6) 


ALL METAL TRIMMER 


28/6 


(POST 
2/-) 


A really well made al! 

metal trimmer, I{1 in 
x 10 in. Sheffield Steel blade self-sharpening. Ruled 
at top. Stove enamelied white, with rubber feet, Easily 
the best thing in its class. 


BULK 35mm FILM 


Really first class; fresh, reliable film, Plus-X B, 
H.P.3., H.P.S., and Tri-X, 25 feet 8/-; 50 feet 
1S/-, 36 Exposure reloads, 2/6. Loaded cas- 
sette, 4/-. Positive Film for Transparencies. 25ft 
6/6, 50ft 12/6. Reloadable cassettes, 5 for 5/-, 
10/- a doz. 

Dufaycolour, Loaded cassettes, 4s. 6d. 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


Large stock of Government surplus Bromide Paper 


MARSTON & HEARD 


378 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON 
E.10 LEY 6585 
Send S.A.E. for lists 








Please mention PHOTOGRAPHY when replying to advertisements 73 








ete ese eee oie clonionin io cinatn tonto ntocincincio ely 
3 Star 4e4eye reasons to 
POST your FILMS to PARAGON 


% The Highest Quality + The Fastest Service 
te At the Lowest Prices % 
te SPECIALISED 35-mm PROCESSING 
Film Microphen FG Developed and each frame 
enlarged to— 
I len 20 BLD hstatiinnnatintecaeocnnee 10/6 
Paragon Jumbos (5 x 34in.) ........0-..+-+ 11/6 
(Taking the fullest 35 mm. format) 
Postcards 13/6 
Cassette reloaded H.P.3 or Plus x 
120 & 127 FILMS FINE GRAIN DE- 
VELOPED |/- & DE LUXE ENPRINTS 
4d. each (full neg. enlarged approx. 2x). 
te FIRST QUALITY ENLARGEMENTS 
(from any size negatives) 


4-plate Sd. each. Postcards 6d. each. 4-plates 
9d.each. Wholeplates 1/3 each. 
Please add pestage for return. S.A.E for free mailing 
bogs. 


PARAGON PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 
| HAMPTON PLACE, BRIGHTON 


eee ee 


Photo Market SECONDHAND ITEMS 


~~ na IIC f/2.8 Xenon (6 glass) bright line finder 
R.C, As new £48. 0.0 

oo a Oe ee otencte AGFA KARAT ‘36’ f2.8 Solinar, cpld. r/f £28.0.0. 
and SITUATIONS VACANT and WANTED aa 2CTO STANDARD DUAL 9.5/16mm projector 

27.0.0 

Rate 9d. per word. (Minimum 7s. 6d.) SOLIDA II 2} sq. £/3.5 SVS. 
Copy with pre-payment by 6th of month #12.10.0 

for issue published same month. VITESSA T., Meter, cpld r/f f/2.8 interchangeable, 

XMV., E.R.C. As new £57.10.0. 


odppteted> 


9 Case and Accs. 





Personal FULL RANGE OF NEW RETINA, ROLLE! 
CAMERAS ALSO MANY BOLEX, ADMIRA, 
@ MODELS REQUIRED, professional or com- EUMIG, ZEISS AND BAUER MOVIES. 
petent amateurs. Write Mr. W. Winterbottom, TERMS—EXCHANGES 

195A Block Lane, Oldham, Lancs 

@ MODELS WANTED. Amateurs trained. Write EDWARD (PARKWAY) LIMITED 


or ‘phone, Strathmore Studio, Station Road 
Wythall, Birmingham. Tel. Wythall 2246 | 45 PARKWAY, LONDON, NWI. 
Phone GUL 7247 











Printing and Developing 


@ YOUR FILMS receive individual attention with e M } a4 R oO ee u 
me. Fine-grain developed 35-mm., 34 x 24 prints 4 ; 

12/6; 127, 8 34 x 2 prints 3/10; 120, 8 44 x 3¢ | ' SURFACE -SILVERED - ALUMIN- 
prints 4/2; 12, 4 square 7/6. J. D. Dillon, 22 ISED OR PROTECTED-BACK 
Linden Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex | : MIRRORS SUPPLIED PROMPTLY 
@ 35-mm. SPECIALISTS—24-hour postal qualit y Ae CUSTOMERS’ OWN MIRRORS 
service; film Microdol developed, hardened Glaze : RESILVERED 


matt, prints of whole negative, 34 x 24, 10 En: 
prints 12/6; Postcard 15/6 inclusive. Only first- Manufacturers GOWLLANDS LTD 


quality materials used. H.P.3 Plus X reloads 3/1 | tothetrade MORLANDRD., CROYDON 
C.W.O. Haviland Photo Finishing Co., 445 Christ- 


church Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth 
oO . oe E | @ POSTCARDS 6d., 4-plates 10d., whole-plates | CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


1/3. glossy or white, fine lustre or ivory fine lustre, | 
E Pp A ] Re g all Kodak double weight; 4-plate 4d. 4 x 4 6d. on | TECHNICA CAMERA LTD 
BY single weight, glossy only, developing roll film I -, | 
BR ° Wy = AY Ss 35 mm. 1/6, roll film D. $ iP 7 120 2/3, Our New Address is 
12 on 3/-, Contact prints 24d. each, copy negs 
1/6; cash with order please, postage extra. Metro- } 23 GARRICK ST., W.C.2 
CAMERA REPAIR SERVICE LTD. polis Enterprises, P.O. Box No. 218, 581 Fulham | Entrance via Garrick Yard 
3 ALBEMARLE WAY, CLERKENWELL Road, London, S.W.6. Ful. 7769 Adjacent 66 St. Martins Lane 
Temple Bar 9547 
| 


LONDON, E.Cc.! CLE 3295 and 7947 
TO ALL 
REPAIRS | 2iSithwc 


Special 2-3 day Priority Service 
EQUIPMENT 








se ceede te cecn coatote clea nates ete ctnct nnn cocoate cinco ee cece ees 














Repairs 











@ COUSINS & WRIGHT, 5 The Halve, Trow- 

Japanese cameras are bound to be available in this bridge, Wilts. Appointed Rollei Repairers. Repairs 

country sooner or later, we hope sooner. So keep testing and collinating. All makes of cameras 
up to date with the latest models by reading enlargers and binoculars. 


l A New Book by EVERARD 
CAMERART magazine—7/6 Bi-monthly 3 : | MODEL 1 MOVEMENT 
with beautifully printed editorial section in colour Situations Vacant | 
and B & W. Further details from —_—— 1000 Superb Nudes 
@ NEGATIVE DEVELOPER and other techr al 44/- POST FREE 


JAPANESE CAMERAS Ltd. staff required for automatic department a1 
Piccadilly, Tunstal known and expanding colour laboratory ri | RODNEY BOOK SERVICE 
50 Piccadilly, Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent ence needed. Top salary and plenty of opportunity 
Write with full particulars and earliest starting date | It Monmouth Street, London, W.C.2 
to Box No. 2034 
HUGH MILLER | @ WELL-KNOWN PICTORIALIST retiring y LIFE 


~ . —_ offers connection with County Councils and Library 
3 PETERBOROUGH MEWS of Photographic Pictures (with negs.). Profit £20 


PARSONS GREEN * LONDON °* S.W.6 £40 weekly. Established 28 years. Everlastin 
. $ 2 ars asting. Suit 
Phone: RENown 4128 j keen amateur also capable with paint brush. £2,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 



































Precision Camera Repairers Box No. 2035 TRANSPARENCIES & STEREOSCOPICS 
» For artists, collectors and photographers 
Sore Distrrisutors for } Seteations 10/- & up EXCHANGEABLE 


IT) / 2 i Lists 3d. stamp and S.A.E. 
MIRANDA CHANGING BAGS Studios —— eT Only—No callers 
orld’s Bes ‘ 
@ STUDIO for hire, fully equipped illustration 
and model list and photographs 10/-. Mr. W 6t LORD SIRE. Uvemowt. 2. 
Winterbottom, 195A Block Lane, Oldham, Nr - — 
LONDON’S NEWEST Manchester. Tel.: MAIn 7993—after 6 p.m H. A. G 
AND MOST ATTRACTIVE @ WEST END STUDIO to let with good clientele | ae Cee arrett 
STUDIO for Hire Cheap rent, No premium. Ger. 3862 Camera Repairers 
@ OUTDOOR or indoor photography (studio in | - . : 
Please call and see this new and,lovely studio or send | Camera repairs: miniature and all types 
A.E. for details, Equipped “with Tungsten and private wood). S.A for details Michael 
Electronic lighting, the hire rates are very reasonabie. O'Connell, Much Hadham, Herts. Much Hadham | repaired by experts: 35 years of experience. 
Attractive Models (from L.C.C. licensed agency) are 189. Member of P.A.R.G. 
available } , P 
@ STUDIO FOR HIRE. Well-equipped lighting . ~ ‘. 
PHOTOCRAFT SERVICES and props. Models available. Strathmore Studio. 4a Grove Road, Sutton, Surrey 


it THAYER STREET, W.!. HUNTER 082! Station Road, Wythall, Birmingham. Tel. Wythall Phone Vigilant 2285 
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mK. CORFIELD LTD. 
35 mm SLIDEHOLDERS PROTECTION .. 


33 NEWMAN ST. LONDON wW|! 


i 


NW | py a A gor any . a 4/1 For 20 


Classified advertisements should be posted by 6th of month 











THE ART AND 
TECHNIQUE OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A book, published in the 
United States by the Condé 
Nast Publications, and available 
here from the Condé Nast Pub- 
lications Ltd., Vogue House, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1, 
price £4, 

The Art and Technique of 
Color Photography is divided 
into 17 sections, each one de- 
voted to the work of a famous 
and successful contemporary 
photographer. At the start of 
each section the photographer 
tells, in his own words, how he 
feels about colour work and 
what he tries to achieve in his 
own pictures. 

The photographers have them- 
selves provided all the specific 
technical information on how 
each picture was taken: 
camera, lens, exposure, and 
other relevant details. In addi- 
tion, the special problems 
which the pictures presented 
are fully explained. 

195 photographs—all repro- 
duced in full colour—form the 
heart of the book. Each picture 
helps to establish beyond a 
doubt that colour photography, 
as an art, has come of age. The 
variety of subjects in the pic- 
tures—landscapes, _ portraits, 
still-lifes, travel pictures, 
fashion studies, abstractions, 
and experimental work— 
demonstrate the amazing cap- 
abilities of the colour camera. 


Taken together, the pictures 
and the technical data combine 
to make a book of unique in- 
terest for anyone trying to 
take a colour photograph as 
well as anyone who wants to see 
how this mewest and most 
modern art form has developed. 








Photo Market 


For buying, selling and 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
and SITUATIONS 


Rate 9d. per word. 


exchange of ail 
APPARATUS, SERVICES 
VACANT and WANTED 
(Minimum 7s. 6d.) 


month 
month. 


Copy with pre-payment by 6th of 
for issue published same 


All advertisements are received subject to their 
approval or revision, and the right is reserved to 
refuse any advertisement without giving a reason 
for so doing. The publishers are not responsible 
for clerical or printers’ errors, but every care is 
taken to prevent mistakes. 





Tuition 





@ BASIC ESSENTIALS ARE ESSENTIAL—in 
photography as in other specialist techniques. Do 
you really know the basis of your craft? If you 
can't answer with a confident ‘Yes’, send for 
FREE details of the I.C.S. home-study Practical 
Photography Course. INTERNATIONAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Intertext House, 
Parkgate Road (Dept. 496A), London, S.W.11 





Miscellaneous 





@ ART PHOTOGRAPHY! Postal Courses with 
15 original Art Illustrations'--MONIGRAPHY ! 
Freelancing Profit-making'—MODEL Photo Ser 
vice State age and requirements. No Callers! 
Send 6d. s.a.e. (large) GEO. JORDAN, 17 Cheyne 
Close, N.W.4 


@ PIN-UP FILMS. The latest in glamour. Write 
for illustrated leaflet. Dept. PM. Capitol Film Dis 
tributors Ltd., 193 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


@ INSURANCE of cameras and equipment, all 
Please advise value Spinks (Insurance 
476 High Street North, Manor Park 

London, E.12. Tel Ilford 0502 


PRINCESS MARGARET'S WEDDING FILM 
OBTAINABLE FROM DIAMOND FILMS, 235a 
High Street, Slough 


@ $$$$'s FOR YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 15.000 
word booklet tells you how to sell photographs in 
America. Gives over 200 addresses. 7/6. Freelance 
32 Frances Street, Chesham, Bucks 


@ ARTISTIC GLAMOUR FILMS for adults only 
Catalogues 6d. from Diamond Films, 235a High 
Street, Slough 


@ THE PROPRIETOR of British Patent No 
777,281 is prepared to sell the patent or to license 
British manufacturers to work thereunder. It relates 
o “Improvements in or relating to Pho tosensitive 
Material and process of making same’’. Address 

BOULT, WADE & TENNANT, 112 Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.1 





GEVACOLOR 
PRINTS 
2/- each 


from any size Gevacolor Roll film | 


Negative 


Print size 34x 34 or 3} x5 
depending on the format 


of your camera. 


Madein ourown up-to-date laboratories 


E. E. SWAIN 
(Camera Shops) Ltd 
HUNSTANTON 








=. life £ 


in your flash gun and transparency viewer 





A Must 
during your 
visit to 
LONDON 


OPEN PERMANENTLY 
MONDAY TO 
SATURDAY 
10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


AN EXHIBITION 
Featuring the unpublished work of 
HARRISON MARKS 
Britain’s leading photographer of 
the nude figure ADMISSION 5 
Ist and 2nd floors HARRISON MARKS STUDIOS 
4 Gerrard Street, London, W.!. 


(3 minutes from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


PRECISION MITRE SAWS 


The ideal machine for the photographer 
and picture framer. Will cut with precision 
mitres, half-mitres, quarter-mitres and 
squares. Right and left hand cutting. 


POSITIVE LOCKING AT ALL ANGLES 

No. | cuts up to 2” x 2” €5/15/0 

No. 2 cuts up to 4” x 4” e1isijé 

No. 3 cuts up to 6° x6" £15/10/0 

* Iilustrated Catalogue of Tools % 
and Machines for framing 

- Sixpence post free i. 

Tel.: SHOREDITCH 830! (10 lines) 

ONLY LONDON ADDRESS 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD 341-345 Old St. London EC1 


Please mention PHOTOGRAPHY when replying to advertisements 








INSTITUTE OF BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


LIMITED (BY GUARANTEE) 


38 BEDFORD SQUARE ° 
Founded 1901 


Wit 
Incorporated 1921 


AN EXAMINING INSTITUTION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


(Comprising Employers and Employees) 


Fellows, Associates and Licentiates 
are entitled to the designation 
“Incorporated Photographer” 


Details of Aims, Objects and Qualifications 


required for professional membership may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 








fotografi magazine 


New techniques—New photography 


Fotografia, 
16 Via Brera—Milan, Italy 


@ The magazine for all 
photographers — ama- 
teur and professional 


@ Offers you the latest 
in theartand techniques 
of photography 


@ Presents the work of 
the world's best known 
cameramen 


Subscription £2 p.a. 
Published monthly. 











INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Apparatus & Instrument Co. Ltd 


Bealey, John, & Co. Ltd 

Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd 

Bowens Camera Repair Service Ltd 
Brinkworth Bros 
Brown, Neville 
Brunnings Ltd 


& Co. Ltd 


Central London Processing Laboratories 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd 

Color Laboratories Ltd 

Corfield, K. G., Ltd 


Dollond & Aitchison Ltd 
D.W. (Cine Equipment) Ltd. 


Edward (Parkway) Ltd ; 74 
Ever Ready Co. (G.B.) Ltd. 75 


Fotografia Magazine : 7% 
Frith Bros . : . 73 


Garrett, H. A. ; ‘ ; 74 
Gevaert Ltd. , ° « 2s 
Gnome Photographic Products Ltd 6, 69 
Gowllands Ltd ; 74 
Grant Photo Laboratories ; 73 


Haagman Colour Laboratories . is ; 49 
Harrison Marks, G., Ltd. maid 75 
Heaton, Wallace, Ltd. 7” 1 
Hunter, R. F., Ltd 7, 60, 64, 52 
llford Ltd 


; Outside back cover 
Institute of British Photographers . oa 76 


Japanese Cameras Ltd e 74 
13, Inside front cover 
ame ae 54 


Johnsons of Hendon Ltd 
J.R. Distributing Co. Ltd 


Kodak Ltd Inside front cover 
Konishiroku Photo Ind. Co. Ltd “ak es 47 


Leitz (Instruments), E., Ltd. 


Mallinson’s Free-lancing Services 
Marston & Heard ’ 

May & Baker Ltd . 

Micro Precision Products Ltd 
Miller, Hugh 


Newnes, George, Ltd 
Northgate (Cameras) Ltd 


Paragon Photographic Services 
Photocraft Services 
Pullin Optical Co. Ltd., The 


Riviera i 

Rodney Book Service 
Rose, Will. R., Led 
Royal Photographic Society 
Seecolour Ltd 

Selby’s Colour Service 

Siemens Ediswan Ltd 

Silber, J. J., Ltd. 

Specto Ltd. 

Star Press 

Swain (Camera Shops), E. E., Ltd 


Technica Camera Ltd 
Tyzack, S., & Son Ltd. 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd 


Wray (Optical Works) Ltd 


GO GAY THIS SUMMER 


CHEETAH SUIT—Riviera’s fabulous leopard print on 
suede elastic satin is used for this alluring swimsuit. Lightly 
boned body and bra, back zip and daring plunge inserts 
crisscrossed with black elastic. Sizes: 34”, 36”for 38” bust 


Price 63/- 


CHEETAH WRAP—A swaggering 
full circular-cut sleeveless terry towelling 
beach wrap in vivid leopard print to 
match Cheetah Suit. Price: 49/11 


There are other matching ranges and many 
new holiday styles for Men and Women in 
the 1960 Riviera catalogue now out. Send 
stamped (44$d.) addressed envelope 


Money-back Guarantee MAIL ORDER ONLY 
RIVIERA (Dept. J.30.) 
4 Snow Hill, London, E.C.1. 














THE CAMERA W/TH 





At a glance... 


in the viewfinder of the new Voigtlander Bessamatic 35 mm. 

interchangeable lens reflex camera you see and set the 

correct exposure (built-in photo-electric meter with needle 

and marker coupled to shutter visible in viewfinder) field of 

view and exact distance (split image and ground glass focusing). 

Focusing always takes place at maximum lens opening. The iris closes 
automatically to the selected aperture as the exposure is made, reopening to the fullest 
extent when the rapid wind lever is operated for the next exposure. This automatic 
coupling operates with all lenses—the standard 50mm., the 35mm. wide angle, the 
135 mm. telephoto and the remarkable Voigtlander Zoomar multi-focus lens (36 to 
82 mm.). Synchro-Compur shutter (1-1/500th) with XM flash synchronisation and self 
timer. Automatic interlock can be disengaged if required. 


BESSAMATIC with £/2.8/50 mm. coor-skopar £99.19 ..6 


Skoparex f/3.5/35 mm. W.A. lens €32/\1/-. Super Dynarex f/4/135 mm. lens £36/0/9. 
Zoomar f2.8/36-82 mm. £139/l0/-. E.R. case £5/10/6. Universal case £19/15/3. 





JOHNSONS 


OF HENDON LTD 





Glowing with life and colour 


on NEW BIRs TH ts 





Get out and about with ILFACHROME, the new Ilford reversal colour film. 
You'll get transparencies with sharper definition and clearer, crisper 

colours than ever before. ILFACHROME has a new scratch-resistant 

backing, too. A 20-exposure cassette costs 22/9 including processing: 36-exposure 
cassette 34/1 including processing. ILFACHROME is supported by the 

excellent processing service for users of Ilford colour films. Post the exposed 
film in its cassette, and your transparencies will be returned in cardboard 

mounts. You can have duplicates made of your best transparencies or if you 
prefer, magnificent colour prints in two sizes at very reasonable cost. 


by ILFORD 


. * 
35mm daylight colour film 
ILFORD LIMITED *° ILFORD * ESSEX 








Printed in England by The Sidney Press Ltd., Bedford. Published by the proprietors, PHOTOGRAPHY MAGAZINE (Great Britain) Ltd., Vogue 
House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Subscription rate (12 numbers) £1 15s. Od., post paid 




















